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$2,000 


PRIZE OFFER FOR 


PLAY MANUSCRIPTS 


This amount will be paid in cash for plays suitable for amateurs and will be dis- 


tributed as follows: 


First—$1,000 


Second— 500 
Third— 250 
Fourth— 100 

The last three— 50 each 


The plays must be at least three acts, comedies, melo-dramas or serious plays. The 
costuming and settings should be simple; the plots clearly defined; the plays free from 


objectionable features. 


Contest closes March Ist, 1927. Prize winners to be announced April 15th. In 
the event of a tie for any of the prizes, a prize of the amount offered will be awarded 


to each of the tying contestants. 


Detailed information sent upon request. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


929 Filbert Street 


- Philadelphia 
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Then you will follow the prece- 
dents set by George White, John 
Murray Anderson, Irving Berlin, 
Brooks Costume Company, and a 
host of producers and designers. 


In Chicago—177 North State St. 
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SACHA Guitry, son of the late Lucien 
Guitry, the best known of Parisian boule- 
vardiers, and author of some sixty. plays, 
who, with his wife, Yvonne Printemps, has 
brought a repertory of his own plays to 


New York. 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


The Mayor, Morality and the Artist—News from 
Central Europe—After Annie Oakley—Note on 
the Paramount Theatre—Other News 


fare are once again struggling vociferously over the problem 

of how, without legal censorship, to keep the seeds of death 
in our theatre from spreading too far and too fast. Obviously all of 
their meetings and all of their proclamations are news and entitled, 
in our measuring of news values, to the headlines they receive. But 
it might be amusing if at the same time somebody unrelated both 
to Pollyanna and to Mr. Ralph Easley would make a not too hushed 
note of the fact that the seeds of life are also sprouting vigorously 
in this same American theatre—more vigorously than any place else 
in the world today. You can almost hear them grow if you are so 
inclined. You can hear them in the better theatres in the sound of 
the playwrights’ names—half a dozen of them all under forty—who 
are the authors of the best of the season’s plays. You can hear them 
equally well in the Broadway theatres, marked by the pleasure in 
Mr. George Gershwin’s musicianly music, or by the spontaneous 
appreciation of good technique which greets a new dance routine 
successfully handled, or the perfection, in its kind, of Borah Mine- 
vitch’s Harmonica Orchestra. You can watch them in the contacts 
which our theatre is making with music. The Orpheus of last year’s 
Provincetown, followed by an announcement of a new intimate opera 
company with Macklin Marrow as director (to produce not only 
Mozart’s La Finta Giardiniera, but a dramatization of Elinor 
Wylie’s The Venetian Glass Nephew, and James Rosenberg’s 
Punchinello, with marionettes. You can see them in the crowds at 
The Pirates. It is true that Gilbert and Sullivan have only suc- 
ceeded in showing us how much we have to learn about comedy and 
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music, as the French Opéra Comique showed us what we needed 
to know about acting in this form. But even appreciation is not 
to be ignored as a quality of a live theatre. The really disturbing 
feature of the theatre situation is not that, at its lowest level, some 
of our plays are as unclean as some of our streets and our politics 
and our tabloid newspapers, but that we are not making use of our 
best talent to raise the top standard. The year has seen nothing 
from Robert Edmond Jones, who is abroad, nothing from Herman 
Rosse, almost nothing from Lee Simonson, nothing worthy of his 
talent from Norman Bel Geddes. Francis Bruguieére has practically 
stopped making that record in photography of productions by artist 
designers which will keep the last ten years alive not only for us, 
but for the world. There are envious folks who say that it is just 
as well that the exaggerated power of the designer in the theatre has 
been broken. It might be well for them if they would study the 
history of the last ten years; look over the list of plays with which 
these artist designers were associated and see their unusually high 
level; look back over Mr. Bruguiére’s photographs to see what taste 
and intelligence these artist lovers of the theatre, who happened also 
to be designers, brought to the theatre as a whole. Every promoter 
in the theatre pulls the structure toward his own level. Every artist 
raises it. Instead of letting censors loose at the bottom, we suggest 
letting a few artists loose at the top. 


The news from central Europe this month makes the theatre there 
seem surprisingly close to our own. In Berlin, Helena Thimig 
has scored a new success by her brilliant rendering of Bourdet’s La 
Prisonniére at the Komoedie Theater. Barnowsky, director of the 
Theater in der Kénigsgratzstrasse has produced The Constant 
Nymph and played The Last of Mrs. Cheyney for more than a hun- 
dred performances. Hamlet, which survives the slings of such out- 
rageous fortune, has again caused a double stir. Gerhart Hauptmann 
is working out another experimental Hamlet which, it is said, Rein- 
hardt will produce on his return from America, with Ernst Deutsch 
in the lead. Hauptmann’s change is based on the theory that 
Shakespeare intended Hamlet and not Laertes to start the revolution 
against the King, and that through some confusion and interchange 
Laertes speaks Hamlet’s lines. Jessner has also produced the play 
at the Staatstheater in what, our correspondent says, “all good 
Prussians take to be the red dress of Socialism. That is to say, he 
has seized on a new idea. Not sufficient importance, Jessner de- 
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clares, has been attached to the function of the court in the play, 
its suggestiveness as a background of scheming and deception against 
which is pitted the reality of Hamlet’s sincerity. Jessner then sets 
about to emphasize this aspect of hypocritical court life by means 
of scenic detail and the movements of lay characters. So far so 
ood. A new experiment and harmless enough, one would suppose. 
But the Nationalists take these slings and arrows as directed against 
themselves, and rush from their comfortable seats in the auditorium 
to the Reichstag to ask questions, make statements, and demand, since 
this theatre is subsidized by the state, that Jessner shall be dismissed.” 
In Vienna Reinhardt has had a great success with Somerset 
Maugham’s Victoria, still in repertory at the Theater in der Josef- 
stadt, where Hauptmann’s new play, Dorothea Angerman, is also 
running. Franz Werfel’s new play, Paul Among the Jews, followed 
its production at Cologne by successful ones in Diisseldorf and 
Hamburg and will soon be put on by Reinhardt in Berlin. It has, 
according to our correspondent, already been translated for the 
Theatre Guild here, and is, moreover, “decidedly Werfel’s best play. 
The thought is large and sincere, and is built up in a strong dramatic 
structure. It goes down in a new way to the root of the Jewish 
problem. The figure of Paul, clear-cut and radiant, is a character 
of less significance than that of the Jewish Rabbi, Gamaliel, repre- 
sentative of all that is best in the traditions of his race. The action 
centres around the dramatic splitting-point of the followers of Christ 
from these traditions, the cutting off, as it were, of the New Testa- 
ment from the Old, a divorce which, with all its consequences, is 
due largely to the impetuous blindness of Paul. Against this is set 
the careless worldliness of the young Roman governors, cheating 
at both ends in the game of self-advancement. Such is the power 
of the play that it holds the attention from beginning to end, in 
spite of the entire absence of erotic interest.” 


The death of Annie Oakley, champion rifle shot of the world and 
for years one of the exciting moments in Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 
Show, has revived a bit of theatrical slang of the nineties when an 
Annie Oakley was a free ticket to the theatre punched full of holes to 
indicate its nature. The press agents today may lament the number of 
dead-heads that make his life miserable, but in this respect the theatre 
is much better organized than in the past. In the Restoration theatre, 
for instance, the play-goer could stroll in, gaze about, converse with 
his friends and if he didn’t care much for what happened to be going 
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forward on the stage walk out again before the end of the act, and 
so avoid paying for his pleasure. The fops delighted in getting 
their shows for nothing in this way. Free entertainment always has 
its charms. The radio is its noblest and most modern exponent. 
With the development of the radio craze new and hitherto uncharted 
seas of audiences—or rather auditors—are reached and all sorts of 
experiments are being made with the taste of this new public. In 
Europe plays have been written and produced for the “broadcatcher.” 
The theatre of the future seems to be splitting into its component 
parts; the theatre for the eye in the movies, the theatre for the ear in 
the radio. The theatre of the complete man, however, still remains 
the theatre of the actor. Even when the motion picture acquires a 
voice, as it is doing in the vitaphone, and the radio acquires the eyes 
that some inventive genius is sure to give it, the result may be some- 
thing infinitely astonishing, but it will still be short of the original | 
vehicle of dramatic expression—the human being. And the theatre | 
of the actor is and will be worth paying for. 








Broadway has added to its ugliness another Special De Luxe 
Mammoth Motion Picture Palace, the new Paramount—so big, so 
dull, so greedy, so stupid that it has become almost at once a symbol 
for the disproportionate power of size and money along this theatre 
highway. Every dinner table of the month has been enlivened with 
stories of the flamboyant opening, with all the near great gathered 
together to dedicate a temple to the art of the motion picture, and 
not only a picture lacking, but actually even a worthy frame for a 
picture. Lewis Mumford, in an article in The New Republic, says: 
““. . . the posters describe it as the greatest palace that shadows 
have built; but it is in fact the greatest shadow that shadows have 
built. Its exterior is a facade that no one can see: its interior is 
the reminiscence of a grandiose nightmare that might follow a rather 
arduous day of sight-seeing in Paris.” And of the screen, which 
should be the heart of the place and its relation to the whole, he says: 
“A vast and towering proscenium arch is flanked by two narrower 
panels, inset with indirect lights: at the bottom of this enormous 
pile of space, smothered by both the height above it and by the 
accentuation of the height in inept curtains, is the screen itself, com- 
pletely dwarfed and diminished, its own effect frustrated by both 
the division of space and the adjacent decorations. What couldn't 
a modern artist with a cubist background do with such an oppor- 
tunity? What a chance to play with contrasting planes, cross lights, 
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and mobile spots of color, without any superficial decorative relief 
to spoil the strong effect of light itself. . . . The possibilities of 
modern art never occurred to the designers of the Paramount. On 
the contrary, their structure shows a complete paralysis of the 
imagination: it is dead in conception: it is dead in detail: its grandeur 
is feeble: it is the illusion of a great building. But I must not end 
this criticism on a carping note: the ventilation is excellent: the 
lavatories are well placed and of standard design: the internal traf- 
fic problems are ably handled. Let us take what creature comfort 
we can in these things. Brain: be silent! Eye: be still!” 


Probably never has the voice been used to greater dramatic pur- 
pose in the theatre than with the Habima players of Moscow. The 
mystical, half folk, half religious quality of their plays made it 
somehow easy for the actors to change from speech to song without 
any sense of incongruity in the handling of the material. But that 
was not their achievement. It was the way their beautiful, rich, 
varied voices passed over and over again from speech, through chant, 
straight into song without interruption or affectation. Instead of 
seeming strange, this free flow of the voice added something inde- 
scribably beautiful and powerful both to the literary and to the 
spiritual wealth of the performance, a sort of new mirror of gesture. 


A special feature announced for the opening of the Festival 
Theatre of Cambridge (England) is a program which can be read 
in the dark. . . . Mr. Max Reinhardt has—for his own reasons— 
achieved a triumph of almost complete silence about his visit in 
America. A few days in New York, and then on to Hollywood. 
And that is all—so far. . . . The saddest news of the month is the 
dissolution of the partnership of Moran and Mack. Mike Coakley 
is now the playing partner of Charles Mack in The Vanities, but 
nobody will believe that the perfect give and take of the earlier 


partnership can ever be revived. . . . Guthrie McClintic is the 
new director of the Actors’ Theatre. . . . Robert Edmond Jones 
is coming back from Europe in April. . . . Norman Bel Geddes 


is to do the designs for Eugene O’Neill’s Lazarus Laughed, which 
will have its first production in Chicago by the Chicago Play Pro- 
ducing Society, of which Elmer Gehring is director and Kenneth 
Macgowan advisory counsel. 
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THE GAMUT OF STYLE 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


come to the New Yorker who has the patience to wait for them 

at home. But what is vastly more important than their ultimate 
arrival on Manhattan is the contrast in playing methods that their 
coming affords him. For it is from such contrasts that one gains a 
sense of what style in the theatre really is. And in these wide 
divergences of technical attack the past month has been particularly 
rich. It has found Cecile Sorel of the Comédie Frangaise and the 
Habima Players of Moscow on our stages at the same time that 
the Yiddish Art Theatre was opening its new playhouse. It has dis- 
closed two productions of The Dybbuk, the one by the Neighborhood 
Playhouse, the other by the Habima, that find the same play ap- 
proached differently by different directors and acted by actors of dif- 
ferent schools. It has shown how dissimilar are such lively and gay 
old operettas as La Fille de Madame Angot and Giroflé-Girofla when 
played by a French company that was familiar with the tradition 
and an American company that was floundering on alien territory. 
In Beyond the Horizon and Ned McCobb’s Daughter it has included 
two typically American plays, requiring a very familiar yet indi- 
vidual kind of treatment. And in the comic mode alone, it has 
ranged from La Locandtera to The Pirates of Penzance and The 
Constant Wife, three comedies that by their differences in type and 
period require varied manners of playing. In short, the productions 
of the month are differentiated by their manner of presentation, 
which is their style. And style, in the theatre as well as out of it, is 
concerned primarily with treatment, rather than with the subject 
treated. If, as someone has said, it is the final morality of the mind, 
style is also the final distinction of a production in the theatre. It is 
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the sole maker of the aristocrat in art and the crowning attribute of 
clearly seen intentions realized in a successfully attuned per- 
formance. It may belong to an individual, a nation, a period, or a 
particular genre. It may be inevitable, inherited, or superimposed, 
but, in every case, it has to do with the manner of presentation, and 
the more distinctive that manner is the more readily does its style 
become tangible. 

In the case of The Dybbuk, for example, the same play finds its 
way to the stage in two sharply contrasted productions, which have 
little in common except Ansky’s script. Each is treated with a fresh 
purpose in mind, and both, judged by their own intentions, are 
equally successful. Both of them, in a way, reflect the audiences 
for which they were intended and the social conditions which back 
them, and, in doing this, they only establish another divergence in 
their working methods. The very nearness of the Habima’s pro- 
duction to revolution has robbed the play of some of its tranquil 
reverence, salting it with a flaming spirit of unrest, and even endow- 
ing the hush of Chassidic mysticism with a note of dissonance. The 
superlatively fine Dance of the Beggars, as arranged by Laschilur, 
for the Habima production, with the beggars hovering around Leah 
like so many macabre phantoms from Callot come to life, seems 
almost an ecstatic and menacing carmagnole. But the differences 
between the two Dybbuks are more fundamental than this, for their 
essential difference is one of approach. To E. Vachtangov, the di- 
rector of the Habima production, Ansky’s legend has been the spring- 
board for a bold and unfettered stylization. He has not sought to 
give the story the full roundness of reality. Instead he has given it 
those stark, angular symbols for reality that distinguish the poster 
from the painting, and that, to succeed in the theatre, necessitate an 
unswerving mastery of the means employed. This the Habima play- 
€rs possess to an almost uncanny extent. They ignite the dim reli- 
gious light of The Dybbuk into a flaming mystic symbol that is 
vibrant in its theatricality. They move with a pictorial sense that 
charges the scene with a new meaning, and speak with a vocal rich- 
ness that sings itself into the soul. In the boldness of their stylization, 
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as well as in the temerity of their intention, they are more advanced 
than any other group of players New York has seen. But they are, by 
no means, infallible. When one of them fails to stay within the 
desired poster style, and wavers into the entirely different demands 
of realism, the studied trickery of the groupings and the make-ups 
becomes apparent, and the throbbing excitements of what has gone 
before turn doubly cold and disillusioning. For all their courageous 
breaks with an old tradition they have not as yet completely estab- 
lished themselves in a new one. In this country, their very stylization 
is handicapped by flat lighting, and settings that by their whiteness 
cause the white streaks in the exaggerated make-ups to blur against 
them. But in their groupings, the actual lines of their make-ups, 
their use of their hands, and in their willingness to treat the text 
at their disposal as an aria to be chanted to a climax, they do achieve 
a mellowed and stimulating result that is as unusual as it is effective. 
And in such individual performances as L. Warshawer’s Chonon 
and Anna Rovina’s angular and dynamic Leah, they prove their real 
stature as actors and hold the style established by their director. 
The revival of The Dybbuk at the Neighborhood Playhouse is by 
no means a mere well-timed libretto for the Habima’s performance 
in Hebrew. It stands by itself as another and quite distinct interpre- 
tation of the play. Being a realistic interpretation it inevita- 
bly follows a different course. It is a fluid and smooth-run- 
ning performance that, by its very nearness to reality, gains in 
tenderness what it loses in theatricality. It springs from the 
heart of a simple folk, whereas the Habima production is born of the 
imagery of a primitive folk-lore, and it differs from the Habima 
production as a Rembrandt differs from an El Greco. Its realism is 
illumined by a glowing kind of spirituality that tells an isolated and 
individualized story of mysticism instead of somehow standing as a 
mystic symbol. Above all else, it is reverent, and reverent in an un- 
disturbed, placid, almost holy way that the Habima production does 
not know, and that, by its very deep-grained, inner sincerity, carries 
conviction in the theatre. Its third act, in the Tsadik’s prayer room, 
when the Charem meets to exorcise the evil spirit that has entered 
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Leah, is hushed with the moving beauty of real devotionals. When 
one remembers that David Vardi, its director, once worked with the 
Habima production, and had to reinterpret the play for American 
audiences, its realism is the more remarkable. In revival, however, 
The Dybbuk on Grand Street has lost something. Its lines have 
blurred a little, its climaxes lost their edges. Mainly, however, it has 
lost Mary Ellis, whose exotic loveliness and sure vocal control keyed 
and coordinated the original performance. In the settings of Aline 
Bernstein, as well as in much of the ensemble work, and particularly 
in the first and third acts, however, it comes again as a truly remark- 
able production, well sustained in its mood, successful in its style, and 
unerring in its illusion. 


The Tenth Commandment, which opened the new Yiddish Art 
Theatre, is again cut from a different pattern. It is a long-winded 
and rather discursive play, built around the “shalt not” of the tenth 
commandment, and employing good and evil angels to lead its heroes 
through temptations on earth until they finally find themselves in 
heaven or hell. In performance, the material of this old play by 
Abraham Goldfaden seems unwieldy and unwhipped into any certain 
coordination. But the helter-skelter of the method, its mad excesses, 
its tender quiet moments, and its gay seconds of complete confusion, 
suit it admirably to the particular kind of production it receives at 
the hands of Maurice Schwartz and his actors. These players are 
masters of a strident stylization, and can give to this Yiddish Faust 
something of the gusto that such a director as Jessner can give to 
Goethe’s. Yet their stylization has nothing in common with the 
shadowy unreality of the Habima’s playing of The Dybbuk. Instead 
it has a vast energy, a blatant, exciting kind of underscoring that is 
more familiar to Berlin than Broadway. Its writhing devils under 
green lights, its trapdoors, its constant use of actors rushing over 
many perilous levels, and its costumed stage-hands, shifting scenery 
in full view of the audience, give it that vivid, deep-dyed the- 
atricality, for the sheer joy of theatricality, in which the 
German theatre abounds, and which is sadly missing in our 
quiet, everyday theatre of parlors and kitchens. Though the 
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playing at the Yiddish Art Theatre lacks the finish to achieve 
the full style of the direction, the production takes on a special 
interest because of its scenic features. The masks of Jacob 
Sobel, which are used for the many choruses, have both power and 
humor in addition to being well scaled to the theatre’s needs. And the 
settings and costumes of B. Aronson are the bravest experiments in 
scenic design that the present season has disclosed. His endless cos- 
tumes are thoroughly thought out in terms of individual detail as 
well as being tonal factors in the large ensembles. By employing 
not one, but many constructivist settings, which range from heaven 
to hell, he conditions the style of the entire production, and brings 
a welcome vigor and originality into our theatre. 

With Cecile Sorel, who has made several visits to America, style 
and mannerism go hand in hand. Whether she is playing in Le 
Misanthrope, L’ Aventuriére or such utter clap-trap as Maitresse de 
Roi (in this case Du Barry) there is little to distinguish one method 
of attack from another. Each part she plays, Madame Sorel man- 
ages to play as herself, so that her Celiméne or her Du Barry, for 
example, have more in common with Sorel than with Moliére’s 
heroine or Louis’ mistress. Each shares a certain technical adroit- 
ness, an elocutionary ease that is the glory of the Comédie, and each 
is posed and played as a detached recitatif that has only a superficial 
connection with characterization and that never rises to imper- 
sonation. Yet, in spite of her shallow, heartless artifice, her deep 
breathing, her outward pyrotechnics, her strutting, her lavish 
absurdity in dress, and her habit of reading a part instead of acting 
it, Madame Sorel has a tinselled elegance of manner that creates 
a kind of theatre by itself. True, it is an exhibitionist’s paradise, in 
which play and character and surrounding company fade into insig- 
nificance. True, it is meagre and hollow as real theatre. But it is 
instructive and amusing as a tradition. And occasionally it offers 
examples in precision and cold artifice that strike near to the perfect 
manner of high comedy. 

To achieve its full amusements La Locandiera should catch some- 
thing of that spirit in production. It needs a precise brilliance, a 
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B. Aronson’s bare sketch for the finale of The 
Tenth Commandment, which was published here 
last month, did not indicate the rare gusto with 
which Maurice Schwartz has handled the crowds 
in his production of this old play by Abraham Gold- 
faden. The many levels and steps liberate the 
action, and give it a dynamic quality that runs far 
afield of the ordinary production methods known to 
New York. 
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Florence Vandamm 





As its fifth production of the season, the ‘Theatre Guild has 
mounted Jacques Copeau’s dramatization of Dostoievsky’s 
The Brothers Karamazov, and invited Copeau here to direct 
the performance. Raymond Sovey, the designer of Saint Joan 
at the Guild, has set the play, and, particularly in this scene 
from the third act, gives it a background finely suited to its 
needs. The setting, by the way, is suggestive of Copeau’s 
own stage at the Vieux Colombier in its arrangement of 
steps and levels. Dudley Digges and George Gaul, as the 
drunken father and the villainous Ivan, are seated at the 
table, while Edward Robinson, as Smerdiakov stands between 
them. 
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quick and barbed give-and-take, to make its points and enliven its 
intrigues. It requires the spirited and light-footed comic methods 
with which Copeau and Tessier, at the Vieux Colombier, used to 
scamper through its age-worn fable of the downfall of a misogynist, 
if it is to retain the flavors of the period of which it is so essentially a 
part. One heavy-handed moment and its rapier breaks; one over- 
real emotion betrayed and its realm of heartless comedy is invaded. 
Unfortunately, at the Civic Repertory Theatre, the performance 
seldom catches the brittle elegance that belongs by rights to 
Goldoni’s play. Beatrice Terry and Beatrice de Neergaard over- 
play the ruffian actresses who visit Mirandolina’s inn with a dis- 
turbing vehemence. While Sayre Crawley and Paul Leyssac, as 
the Marquis and the Count, come nearer to the spirit of the text, 
they, too, fall short of its style. Eva Le Gallienne, though giving 
her Mirandolina an ingratiating warmth, plays her too realistically, 
too much with her spirits, and too little with her wit. And Egon 
Brecher, laboring with an accent that retards his lines and dampens 
his comedy, keys his misogynist cavalier nearer to John Gabriel 
Borkman than Goldoni, with a result that is little short of fatal. 
Somerset Maugham’s The Constant Wife belongs to another 
tradition of comedy, a tradition that is a comparatively modern one, 
that domesticates the archness of the older comedy by putting it into 
modern dress, and by veneering its inner emotion with the view- 
points and the epigrams of society people of sophistication. It is a 
comedy of the drawing-room, a comedy of good breeding, that is 
unhampered by bourgeois morality and hence unbound to bourgeois 
conventions. Moreover, it is essentially of the line of English com- 
edy and peculiar to it. It differs from those crueler comedies of 
manners that the Restoration produced, as comedies written for a 
popular theatre must always differ from those written for a limited 
court circle. It has not their heartlessness, their complete indiffer- 
ence to the groundlings, and, for all its sophistication, it is backed by 
an amoral romanticism. It carries its dialogue and its view-point 
by both emotion and plot and introduces stretches of farce to 
humanize its wit. In the hands of such an astute writer as Mr. 
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Maugham, emotion and plot alike are used as only another butt for 
satire. For The Constant Wife, like the comedies of its kind, revels 
most in the quick reversals of the normal and expected. Its epigrams 
are often mere transpositions of a bromide. Its plot is but a reversal 
of what would ordinarily happen in the theatre, if a wife discovered 
her husband to be faithless. Instead of turning hysterical, Mr. 
Maugham’s heroine shields her husband and his mistress, sees the 
logic behind their affair, frets under the unfairness of marriage that 
makes a husband support a wife, goes out and earns her own money, 
and then, as a reward for her constancy and virtue, leaves her hus- 
band for a six weeks’ vacation with a man who has loved her for 
many years, and leaves, hoping that she can be worthy of the man 
who has loved her so long. In the writing, however, Mr. Maugham 
has not nharched through his superficial joys along the straight and 
narrow path of any style. He has let his comedy escape from its 
school and broadened it and its familiar types into too obvious a 
conflict between high and low comedy. In the playing, as in the writ- 
ing, The Constant Wife, when it is truest to its form, depends upon 
breeding and sophistication to make it tenable. It requires the repose 
of the drawing-room and its languid repression, heightened and 
sharpened, of course, for the making of its points. As directed by 
Gilbert Miller, and acted, in particular, by Ethel Barrymore and 
Frank Conroy, it gains those qualities of imperturbability that are 
so necessary to its manner. Ethel Barrymore’s Constance has an 
unruffled loveliness, that knows how to accelerate the genteel 
climaxes of the text into strong curtains in the theatre, without effort 
and with a quiet, exhilarating surety. She is aided by a company 
that is at ease in the material, and that works together to make The 
Constant Wife, in spite of its inconstant style, one of the most delight- 
ful productions of the winter. 

Far less successful were the two other comedies of the month 
written, supposedly, in the same vein. Noel Coward’s This Was a 
Man, concerned with the active infidelity of a young English wife 
in a strange English circle, had a hurried quality of writing that 
denied it the polish it needed to redeem it. In spite of stretches of 
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excellent dialogue, and in spite of its new focus on the old theme 
of the wife who tempts her husband’s friend, it had a hollow, disap- 
pointing incompletion. Even a cast that included Francine Larri- 
more, A. E. Matthews, and Auriol Lee, and that worked valiantly 
to endow the text with an easy, bored distinction, could not give it 
a manner that it did not have. This Woman Business, by Benn W. 
Levy, found the wit of true social comedy reduced to the senti- 
mentality and horse-play of vaudeville, and did little to freshen its 
familiar fable of the boastful woman-haters who were conquered by 
the beatific goodness of a little maid. One thing, however, it did do. 
In Edward Rigby, who played a grumpy malcontent that could find 
real sympathy only from his wife, it revealed a character actor, who 
by his own inventiveness, could give a certain rich life and pleasure 
to a play that was less than dull. 

The Pirates of Penzance, with which Winthrop Ames follows up 
his revival of Jolanthe, discloses the special kind of approach needed 
to point the patter of Gilbert, and catch the humor of Sullivan’s score. 
For Gilbert and Sullivan draw on a brand of glorious nonsense that 
knows no parallel in our theatre. They need singers who can act, and 
actors who can sing. They call for diction that is faultless, and action 
that is rhythmic. And, though the present revival of Pirates provides 
an hilarious and fully entertaining evening in the theatre, though it 
is sung and acted with a zest that is as contagious as it is amusing, it 
can not be claimed that it fills all of the ideal requirements for Gil- 
bert and Sullivan. It finds Winthrop Ames occasionally succumbing 
to the temptations of “business” for “business’s” sake, and romping 
through his encores and his choruses with an over-abundancy of 
comic minutiae. Engaging as the antics may be, they tend to centre 
too much attention upon themselves, and, accordingly, they come as 
distractions instead of aides. The Major-General of Ernest Lawford, 
although it is highly funny in the strictest theatre sense of comicality, 
is completely at odds with the Gilbert and Sullivan tradition. Mr. 
Lawford not only is unable to sing, but he is also deaf to the rhythm 
of both his patter and his dances, and he, therefore, steadily inter- 
rupts and retards the real lilt of the score. John Barclay, as the 
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Pirate King, and William Williams, as his apprentice, are as right 
as Mr. Lawford is wrong. And the whole of Mr. Ames’ company, 
which has now turned into a Gilbert and Sullivan Repertory Com- 
pany, has gained in ease, so that even with slight defects thrown in, 
The Pirates of Penzance, seems better than the Jolanthe of last spring. 

The home-spun American play of the soil, that bristles with 
regional dialects and finds sturdy and simple folk sitting around a 
red-covered table in the middle of the combination living-room and 
dining-room, is a familiar and yet individual genre in our theatre. 
It, too, has its special manner of playing, and its own particular style. 
Its methods must be as realistic as its aims, and, being photographic 
by intention, it needs photographic, closely observed playing, that has 
the homely strength and weakness of the people portrayed. Its field 
is as varied as are the native types and native problems that it treats. 
It discards elegance, artifice, stylization, and heartless comedy be- 
cause they are alien to its characters and far removed from their lives. 
It focuses its attention on an everyday comedy and tragedy, that 
smacks of the reality it reflects, and that is rougher in its humors and 
starker in its emotion than are the politer forms of play-making. 
Truth is its origin and preceptor, and it can find it in such a tragedy 
of thwarted lives as Beyond the Horizon, or in such a play as Ned 
McCobb’s Daughter, by Sidney Howard. The pitfall of this genre 
lies not in its nearness to reality, however, but in its nearness to the 
crude devices of the domestic melodramas and rural comedies from 
which it has sprung. In Ned McCobb’s Daughter, for example, Sid- 
ney Howard is often more than perilously close to the oldest tricks 
of the Down-East melodramas. He has his half-mad old Sea-Dog, 
who murmurs snatches from chanties and dies of a stroke at the end 
of the first act. He has the city guy and the country girl, and the 
local constabulary, too. But he manages, by the pungency and hon- 
esty of his characterization, to rise above these reminiscent dramatic 
means. If the play is disappointing as a play, and it undoubtedly is, 
it is because Mr. Howard, who can write with the best of them in our 
theatre, is much more concerned with making a “show” out of it 
than a play. It has stretches of such good and salty writing that it is 
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Florence Vandamm 





John Barclay as the Pirate King, sur- 
rounded by the lusty piratical band that 
Winthrop Ames has directed and Wood- 
man Thompson costumed for the charm- 
ing revival of The Pirates of Penzance, 
which has followed Jolanthe at the 
Plymouth Theatre. 
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Francis Bruguiere 





On the small stage of the Hopkins Theatre, Nor- 
man Bel Geddes has successfully given the illusion 
of space necessary to his Meteoran monastery in 
The Devil in the Cheese. The monastery in this 
play by Tom Cushing is perched high on one of the 
rocky tusks that rise abruptly from the plain of 
Thessaly in Northern Greece, and it is connected 
with the outside world only by a basket lowered by 
the monks. Mr. Geddes’ setting suggests this isola- 
tion to a remarkable degree, and is a perfect back- 
ground for Mr. Cushing’s fantasy. 
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doubly exasperating to find that all of its realism is but the preamble 
to another one of those silly little fairy tales which choke our stages. 
Its skilful contrast of New England cupidity and conscience, with the 
unctuous crookedness of the East Side is wasted, and almost out of 
place, in such hokum. Its story of the captain’s daughter, who, after 
the death of her father, finds her house taken over by her boot-legger 
brother-in-law, is too crowded with incident to stay comfortably 
within the bounds of the twenty-four hours, that hold its story. The 
acts get in the way of the action, as, for example, in the second act, 
where the plot advances at such a quick rate, that the author has to 
remind his audience constantly that the body of the dead captain is 
still laid out in the room. As a “show,” however, it is glove-fitted to 
the needs of its actors, and it is from them that it gains its chief dis- 
tinction. Its rich, taut speeches, its swift scenes, its very melodra- 
matics, give them opportunities for an expansive kind of playing they 
do not ordinarily get. And the company at the Theatre Guild makes 
the most of them. Edward Robinson and Margalo Gillmore give 
sharply-edged performances, in the smaller parts of Lawyer Grover 
and Jenny. But the major interest of the play centers in the warfare 
between Carrie Callahan and Babe, as played by Clare Eames and 
Alfred Lunt. Miss Eames masters the driving coldness of the Down- 
Easterner, and yet manages to give her warmth as well. As the boot- 
legger, Mr. Lunt gives the most satisfactory performance he has 
given in some time. He seems more at home in this kind of part than 
when masked by the whiskers of Maximilian, and in the unctuous 
swagger, the dialect, and the gestures of his Babe, he creates a richly 
comic character that is the main-stay of the play. 

Beyond the Horizon, in the Actors’ Theatre revival, stands again 
as one of the starkest of our plays, as well as one of the most moving. 
It has, however, not come through the years without aging a little, 
and without betraying signs of O’Neill’s dramaturgic immaturity 
when he wrote it. It is almost tediously expository, and often clumsy 
in its contrivance. It is, moreover, so solemnly tragic, so ceaseless 
in its woes, that by the last act, when the sensibilities of the audience 
have been blunted by one shock after another, it edges near the ludi- 
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crous. Its faults are not transformed into virtues by the present per- 
formance, which finds Robert Keith missing the poetry that Richard 
Bennett once gave Robert, and Aline MacMahon merely skimming 
the externals of Ruth, without noting the transitions in her character 
or even touching the hollow agonies of her last act. 

Unlike the other offerings of the month, The Constant Nymph 
falls into no one theatre style. Its methods are as mixed as the lives 
of the Sangers are muddled. It ranges without warning from char- 
acter comedy to farce, and from farce to tragedy at a moment’s notice, 
and by its very medley of attacks it preserves a certain novelistic 
flavor. Yet judged by itself, it is thin and sketchy as a play, and 
weighted down by a first act that is especially confusing in its exposi- 
tory bedlam. For all the ineptitude of Basil Dean and Margaret 
Kennedy’s dramatization, however, the play does succeed in endowing 
its story of Tessa and Lewis Dodd with a steady interest and an 
occasional cutting pang of pathos. For this, credit must be given to 
Mr. Dean, the director, instead of Mr. Dean, the adapter. He has 
preserved in his characters that sense of their musical integrity which 
is essential to the fable. He has shown them unswerving in their 
artistic ideals, and impossible in their domestic relations. But he has 
also, as in the case of the badly burlesqued musicale of the second act, 
stooped to a broadness of method that contradicts the reality he is 
trying to achieve. The Tessa of Beatrice Thompson and the Paulina 
of Helen Chandler have the moving, wistful tenderness of youth, and 
are direct and winning in their simplicity. They are nicely con- 
trasted with the Lewis Dodd of Glenn Anders, which, though it 
never quite suggests the artist, is very successful in conveying the out- 
ward signs of the artistic temperament. The total result is a faltering 
production, crammed with divergences, that never steers clearly in 
any one manner, and that, therefore, lacks any of the real distinction 
of style, which has characterized so many of the performances of the 
month and emerged as its predominant characteristic. 
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Ralph Steiner 





The scenery of the streets of New York is often more radical in 
form and composition than the most radical expressionist or construc- 
tivist settings. When caught by the camera of Ralph Steiner, and 
seen through eyes, like his, that are willing to look for the theatre 
outside of the theatre, almost every street corner, properly composed, 
holds a kind of setting by itself, with its dizzy buildings, its light 
and shade and its jagged lines. Believing this Mr. Steiner takes 
his camera in hand and the result is something that not only proves 
his point, but that is also full of inspiration for scenic artists work- 
ing both in the theatre and the motion pictures. Above, the new 
Delmonico Building at Fifth Avenue and Forty-fourth street. 
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Ralph Steiner 


The sky of Maiden Lane, in the 
Wall Street district, treated as a 
backdrop. 








Ralph Steiner 








A gasoline tank as a constructivist 
setting that is nearer to the spirit 
of industrialism than most of the 
constructivist settings that have 
come out of Russia. 
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Ralph Steiner 


The ribs of a gas tank as the out- 
lines of a constructivist setting. 








THE PLAY IN TRANSITION 


By EDOUARD BOURDET 


is going through a period of depression. ‘Those who are con- 

cerned with the theatre, whether because of their profession or 
because of a more general interest, are forced to the melancholy con- 
clusion that the standard of plays now being produced is steadily 
becoming lower and there are few competent dramatic critics who do 
not complain, at the end of every theatrical season, of the poor quality 
of the plays on which they are required to pass judgment. It may 
well be that this opinion does not apply to affairs on this side of the 
Atlantic, where you seem to be enjoying a veritable renaissance of 
exceptionally talented young playwrights. I, therefore, intend to 
limit this little article to the situation in Europe and particularly in 
France, with which I am naturally most familiar. 

The constant increase in the number of theatres, with the conse- 
quent multiplication of stages available to young authors; the very 
considerable and well-merited support that is given to the experi- 
mental theatres, which serve to introduce to the public the work of 
playwrights as yet unknown, or known only to a few—these things 
make the number and range of plays offered to the judgment of the 
press and public greater each year. But this profusion of plays 
should not give us any illusions as to the small number of really fine 
playwrights. Ifa boy who vaguely flourishes a pen in the ill-founded 
belief that he has something to say decides to write a play, I, for one, 
see no reason why he should be prevented. But it is necessary to do 
far more than tell some trifling story to earn the name of playwright. 
To write plays, the ability to give life to your characters, to create 
living beings on the stage, is essential. 

The mere fact that very few authors of today possess this gift 


ig Europe today the opinion is quite generally held that the stage 
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should not lead anyone to the premature conclusion that the theatre 
has reached a state of complete decay, because at any given period 
the really great playwrights have generally stood alone; so it was 
with Shakespeare and with Calderon; and (with the exception of the 
Seventeenth Century in France, where Racine and Moliére flourished 
at the same time) so it was with Ibsen and with Tchekov. How- 
ever, even if the theatre is not altogether dead, one would be blind 
indeed not to recognize the fact that it is for the moment in a condi- 
tion of decline. I should like to consider in the short space at my 
disposal the nature of this decline, its importance and its causes. 

The real playwright, as I have just said, creates first and foremost 
living characters. But that isnot enough. To merit stage production 
these characters should also interest us. To achieve this the author 
chooses some particularly arresting moment in their lives. That is to 
say, he brings them into conflict with someone or something, whether 
it be the conflict of man and woman in love, the conflict of the indi- 
vidual with society, the conflict of the individual with himself, or, 
finally, although more rarely in the theatre, the conflict of the indi- 
vidual with God. In the fact that it is becoming more and more 
difficult to produce this sense of conflict is to be found the main cause 
of the present decline in Europe not only of the drama but of the 
novel as well. 

One of the greatest French novelists of the day, Francois Mauriac, 
has some singularly illuminating words to say on this subject. “If,” 
he says, “the novelist were required to define this post-war day in 
which we live, he would signalize it as an age where all those conflicts 
to which, up to now, the novel owed its very life were constantly 
diminishing in importance.” What Francois Mauriac says in con- 
nection with the novel is equally applicable to the theatre, with per- 
haps even greater truth, as I will try to show you in a moment. In 
further explanation of his point of view, Mauriac adds: “One can no 
longer expect the present generation to be satisfied, as were those of 
the eighties, with the faint fragrance that may linger in a broken vase. 
The young men and the young women of today refuse to consider 
themselves in any conflict either with a religion to which they no 
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longer adhere, or with the code of morals that has developed from 
that religion, or with those formal conventions of society that are, in 
turn, built upon that code of morals. Their passions recognize no 
effective barrier; they stop at nothing. In other words, for them 
these conflicts no longer exist.” 

It seems to me that this is most concretely put—although it is at the 
same time distinctly disturbing so far as the actual sources of present 
day literature are concerned. A young woman, the other day, before 
whom Racine’s Phédre, one of the greatest works of French classical 
literature, was being discussed, admitted that she could not be in the 
least impressed by the remorseful lamentations of this unhappy 
queen. “Why all this fuss about nothing?” she said. “As though it 
wasn’t the most ordinary thing in the world to fall in love with one’s 
step-son!”’ The sufferings of Phédre and Hippolytus could not pro- 
vide the basis of a tragedy today. At the most it would seem, to 
five out of seven of our sophisticated moderns, legitimate material 
for some cheap burlesque. Mauriac concludes his reflections by 
saying, “How could an age where everything pertaining to the flesh 
has lost so tremendously in significance be a productive period fer 
writers?” 

Here it is, if I am not mistaken, that we find the main reason for 
the present decline in the theatre. The other causes of conflict that 
have for so long nourished whole categories of plays are equally 
enfeebled or are in process of disappearing entirely. With the 
growth of cosmopolitanism, the doctrine of political and social equal- 
ity, the intermingling of races and of classes, little remains today of 
all those suppositions upon which the most striking dramatic works 
of the last century (with the possible exception of the Russian the- 
atre, for reasons that are too long to go into here) are founded. 
The remarkable dramatic construction of many of these plays makes 
it still possible to produce them from time to time, but the moral, 
human and social foundations upon which they depend tend to 
make us smile and are chiefly interesting to a present day audience 
as historical studies of a period that is past. Confronted with the 
society of today, where the familiar conflicts of both the novel and 
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the drama are becoming less and less important, what is left for 
the novelist or the playwright to do? Their respective situations 
are quite dissimilar. The novelist without going any further can 
follow the famous definition according to which “ a novel is a mirror 
set up in a crowded thoroughfare.” And without troubling himself 
with any more questions, he can limn his epoch quite as it seems 
to be, following scrupulously his profession of expert witness, of 
observer of society. In this case, the characteristic absence of con- 
flicts instead of embarrassing him can serve as the very subject of 
his delineation. In France, for instance, Paul Moraud devotes his 
unquestioned art to this type of observation. His books Ouvert la 
Nuit and Fermé la Nuit show us men and women of all races and 
of all classes that pursue each other, take each other, leave each 
other and find each other again, knowing no barriers, obeying the 
impulses of the moment, recognizing no other law than that which 
drives them to a constant search for a further and further refine- 
ment of their sensations. Moraud succeeds with singular felicity in 
putting before us a picture at once pitiless and savage. He has 
found in France and elsewhere a great many imitators. The fol- 
lowers of this school find their literary material constantly replen- 
ished by the evolution of that society which they describe and the 
more rapid this evolution, the more material for the novelist. 

The playwright, however, is in a very different case. He lives, 
it is true, in the midst of a society that could and should serve him 
as a model. It is a society, however, that, while it no longer respects 
most laws and is, moreover, quite willing to accept a completely 
realistic portrait of itself in a novel, cannot endure to see itself 
represented with the same realism upon the stage. The reason for 
this is, doubtless, that the novelist addresses himself to us as indi- 
viduals. When we read a book we are alone with the author. No 
matter what our reaction may be on reading his book, this reaction 
concerns ourselves alone and we are not accountable to anyone else. 
In the theatre, on the other hand, our judgment is no longer com- 
pletely free. It becomes a part of the judgment of those around us. 
For the reaction of the individual is substituted a crowd-reaction— 
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that mysterious crowd that we call the Public. If there is any pas- 
sage in a play that takes us by surprise or shocks us, we resent not 
only our own shock and discomfiture but the sum of the shock and 
discomfiture sustained by the entire audience. If the playwright 
ventures even a trifle too far in pursuit of the truth of his subject, 
the spectator who might have read before dinner, without turning 
a hair, a novel ten times more audacious in theme and form will 
leave the theatre indignant with this presumptuous writer who has 
had the temerity to put such a thing on the public stage. 


It has been said that the theatre is before everything an art of 
deletion. Nothing could be closer to the truth. Take the most 
trite circumstance, such a thing as you might read of any morning 
in your newspaper, and try to put it on the stage in strict conformance 
with life, conceding nothing to the customs or prejudices of the 
public. Hardly anyone would put up with the spectacle. 

It would, however, be a mistake to believe that this public that 
will not submit to be shocked by what is presented on the stage— 
and that has a perfect right not to submit—will bestow its favor on 
plays of an old-fashioned type that simply handle decorously uncon- 
troversial subjects. We live in an age when people can no longer 
become excited about anything unless it is exceptional. Old methods 
are no longer in vogue. Something new everywhere and all the 
time is what is wanted. The audience says to the playwright, “Go, 
seek, find me something that I have never yet seen. Bring it to me. 
Life is bitter and weary. I go to the theatre to forget. Do some- 
thing to distract me, to astonish me or to move me; but beware! I 
will only tolerate the unexpected up to a certain point. My emo- 
tions may be aroused for certain causes only. If you lose your way 
or if you go too far, I will denounce you.” 

It is thus that the playwright of today, harried, pushed by an 
obscure feeling of what is expected of him, no longer able to con- 
sider the moral, social or religious conflicts on which his predeces- 
sors thrived because they are no longer founded on real life, finds 
himself at the same time up against the danger of not being followed 
by anyone at all if he ventures too far into unexplored regions. 
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A French humorist has defined the successful author as ‘“‘cone who 
possesses a special gift for laying his fingers on subjects that are 
neither excessively novel nor threadbare.” If this definition is accu- 
rate, it is not a very encouraging outlook for the theatre. For while 
the desire for success is a dangerous mirage for any genuine play- 
wright to follow in his work, it is none the less true that a play has no 
existence until an audience confers it. A novelist can, if he must, 
give up being understood or approved by his contemporaries. The 
future remains open to his books. The written word does not die. 
The spoken word, on the other hand, has an ephemeral existence 
and endures only as long as there is someone to listen to it. 

A society that has ceased in its actual living to observe certain 
laws but has not given up demanding a respect for these same laws 
upon the stage, such seems to me to be the principal cause of the 
present decline of the European theatre. It is, to be sure, a decline 
of limited scope and which of course does not affect the literature of 
fantasy or of pure imagination. It is also a temporary condition, the 
inevitable consequence of an age of transition and one that will 
cease when this transition is completed. It does, however, seem to 
me to be worth while to delve somewhat into the origins of this 
condition without pretending in the course of this slight article to 
do more than tap the subject. 
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RICHARD MANSFIELD 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


OUNG people of the present are often puzzled to know what 
the so-called old-time acting was like, and frequently they 


assume that it was mostly noise and fury. On the other hand, 
elderly people who were once familiar with the oldtime acting seem 
hard put to make it clear, to describe it with any vividness. How 
much difference, actually, was there between old-time acting and 
new—that is, between the best of the old and best of the new? Or 
was the difference chiefly rather between the old plays and the new, 
the acting merely taking its style and color from the vehicle in which 
it was exhibited? Obviously, the broadsword of Macbeth cannot be 
wielded in the same manner as the rapier of Wilde, the scalpel of 
Ibsen, or the cigarette-holder of Lonsdale. These are interesting 
questions which have never, perhaps, been satisfactorily answered, 
and are less and less likely to be satisfactorily answered as the pathos 
of distance more and more hazes the memories of Booth and Salvini, 
Jefferson and William Warren. I can myself recall my awe at Booth 
when he launched the curse of Rome and almost terrified me into 
hiding under the seat, and my scalding tears when Jefferson’s Rip 
was driven out into the mountains by a long-suffering but entirely 
“unsympathetic” wife. These, however, were childhood memories 
and count for nothing save to me. Then, too, when Julia Marlowe 
first flashed into stardom and never told her love with such melting 
pathos, I was of the juvenile band who adored her this side of idol- 
atry, and that doesn’t count, either—except to me. But there was one 
actor whom I first beheld as Koko in The Mikado and last watched 
more than two decades later as Peer Gynt, whose matured work fell 
well within my adult observation and well within the modern era in 
time and spirit, and yet whose traditions of acting stemmed back to 
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the romantic age, who was a legitimate successor in the Royal Line. 
That actor was Richard Mansfield. From the never-to-be-forgotten 
day when he first introduced us youngsters in college to the fresh 
wonder of a playwright named G. B. Shaw until his death in 1907, 
Mansfield held a unique place in my interest, and of course in the 
interest of most theatregoers. He gave us the fire and the thrill of 
the older drama and the older acting, and he seemed also (though 
one did not feel it as a paradox), with Mrs. Fiske, a major prophet 
of modernism. A brief study from memories of his art may therefore 
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ik throw a little light on certain vexed questions. 
t Mansfield acted two of Shaw’s plays, drms and the Man and The 
f Devil’s Disciple, in the 1890’s, when Shaw was quite unheard of over 


i} here. Both comedies, of course, call for modern acting. But no later 
| performances in either play have erased the memory of Mansfield’s, 
though Roland Young’s Burgoyne came closest to it. But even as he 

| was acting these plays, Mansfield was maintaining his répertoire of 
: classic and romantic drama or adding to it. He kept the showy 
\ Parisian Romance and the theatrical Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
! perhaps as boob catchers, but he was constantly seeking worthier 
; picturesque or romantic character roles. (He long sought, though 





i in vain, a satisfactory play about Dean Swift.) He revived Don 
i{ Carlos. He played Ivan the Terrible. He rode the wave of excite- 
a ment over Rostand and acted Cyrano. He revived Moliére’s The 


} Misanthrope. He played Prince Karl in Old Hetdelberg, and his 
, untimely end came partially, at least, as a result of overwork pro- 
\ ducing Peer Gynt. Add to this list such roles as Richard III, 
it Shylock, Brutus, Beau Brummel and Henry V and you have some 
‘Th conception of the picturesque variety of his parts, their emotional 
| depths and the wide range of styles required to play them. Few, if 
any, actors coming into the theatre today could possibly swing such 
a répertoire. Mansfield seems, indeed, the last of the giants. But 
while he was undoubtedly a man of striking individuality and genius, 
it may be questioned whether the capacity for greatness ceased when 
he died. It certainly had existed pretty regularly up to that date! 
The actor coming into the theatre today has no such variety of prac- 
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RICHARD MANSFIELD 


tice as he had, seldom acts at all in many of the sweepingly romantic 
and strongly emotional types of drama he presented, and never 
achieves the assured command over a wide variety of styles. As I 
look back into my memories of Mansfield, he seemed a prophet of 
modernism less from any startling difference between his acting and 
that of his great predecessors in the classic roles than from his under- 
standing of modern plays and modern character and his ability to 
produce Shaw and Ibsen in a manner befitting them. Had he pushed 
on into the naturalistic drama he would undoubtedly have achieved 
a fitting naturalistic style. But even in this style he would have left 
memories the present cannot efface. 

And that, I think, is because the actors of the “old school,” the 
kings of the Royal Line (and even a good many of the mere courtiers 
of that line), had half an eye, at least, on other matters than character 
interpretation. In romantic drama, for instance, a goodly share of 
the pleasure an audience finds comes from the style of the thing, the 
swinging grace of it. Imagine playing Cyrano realistically! There 
is something of the operatic aria about it, and it must sweep along to 
a stirring tune of its own. But the actor who has mastered the style 
of such a drama as this brings an eye and ear for certain effects that 
may happily add richness to other and quite diverse plays. When 
the Theatre Guild revived The Devil’s Disciple two or three years 
ago, the actor who played Dick Dudgeon lacked more than Mans- 
field’s sharp acidity, his joyous seizure of Shaw’s wit. At the end of 
Act I, when this actor sprang on the table to swing the act up to an 
old-fashioned climax, he was self-conscious and ineffective, as if he 
were saying, “But people don’t jump up on tables any more, you 
know. I’m doing this because Mansfield did.” He lacked the touch 
of the broad, romantic style which the older actor had, and by apply- 
ing it just at this point gave the climax a rhythmic swing and height- 
ened excitement. I always thought that in the scenes between Judith 
and Dick, Mansfield put a sentimental color into some of his acting 
deliberately, almost impishly, as if he were saying, “The fool public 
can’t really understand this play and the dear creatures must be 
handed a sentimental sop.” But he may, of course, actually have felt 
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that in the role. But what he added to the role of Prince Karl in 
Old Heidelberg was certainly not a sentimentalizing but a poetizing 
of the part, and he achieved it by methods developed in playing the 
grand répertoire. 

The most striking instance was in the soliloquy scene, when the 
Prince, dragged back from love and freedom to his throne, mourns 
his departed youth. Mansfield did not deny himself a darkened stage 
and a spotlight on his own person. The rays flashed on the gold 
braid of the royal uniform, the handsome figure started to its feet 
with a rattle of sword, the tortured face (marvelously that of a youth, 
even in this cruel concentration of light) stared into the dark, seeing 
visions, and the oddly inflected voice began: “They have taken my 
youth from me!” The scene had much of the uncanny psychological 
thrill of that other scene he played so marvelously in the tent of 
Richard III. It was artfully designed to hypnotize the emotions. 
But, of course, it was deeply felt, too, and for the moment made a 
poetic tragedy of this gently sad and sentimental drama. Here was 
an opportunity, quite legitimately—since Karl was now a king and 
for a brief instant faced with the great loneliness of kingship—to 
touch the drama with the glory of the grand style. I have seen many 
other performances of the same play both in English and German, 
but in all of them the play has seemed trivial by comparison. 

The Theatre Guild’s production of Peer Gynt was in many respects 
far superior to Mansfield’s. Scenically it excelled, of course, and 
greatly in the ensemble. But between the two Peers there was a vast 
gulf, not perhaps of understanding of the character, but of ability 
certainly to create mood and emotion in the audience. To be sure it 
is not a little unfair to ask anybody to contest with Mansfield a role 
so peculiarly adapted to his temperament and virtuosity; but one 
instance will suffice to show something of the difference. In the 
scene of Ase’s death Peer sits on the foot of the bed, cracks an imagi- 
nary whip over an imaginary team of reindeer and drives his old 
mother up to St. Peter’s gate. For mingled grotesqueness and pathetic 
beauty this scene has few equals in dramatic literature, but it can 
have various effects in the theatre, according to the way it is played. 
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It can even seem forced and “stagey”. For the full and proper effect 
the actor must be able to suggest the conflicting elements in Peer’s 
character, and he must then realize that the scene is highly pictorial, 
that it is written not in prose but verse, and hence must not only con- 
vince the audience as true psychology but capture their imaginations 
as sheer lyric theatre. In the Guild production the audience sat calm 
and unmoved. When Mansfield played this scene the reindeer bells 
rang in the air, the roof disappeared, and through happy tears you 
saw the poor old mother reach the cold gates of Paradise. He swung 
into the scene with a surge of joyous energy, his body, his voice, 
seemed to dilate, there was a passionate burst of tenderness in the 
grotesque humor, and, above all, he, Peer, seemed himself to see those 
reindeer, even as—well, even as Macbeth saw the dagger or Richard 
the spectres in his tent. The older actor “let himself go” as the mod- 
ern player did not, but let himself go with full command over voice, 
body, lyric phrase, pictorial suggestion. There was certainly no loss 
of character delineation and there was tremendous gain of emotional 
appeal. The spectator sank back a little limp when it was over. Such 
greatly moving effects, no doubt, can be achieved only in dramas of 
emotional depth or lyric intensity. But they can be achieved, even 
then, only by actors who understand how to let their imaginations 
have full sway without losing control of their faculties, and who have 
a keen sense for the music of a scene and the pictorial suggestion of a 
scene in addition to its character values. These things are stuff of 
the theatre, surely, and they were stuff of the older acting. So far as 
modern acting has lost them—and to a considerable extent it has—it 
is the poorer. 

The general level of acting in the old days was probably much 
lower than now, perhaps in part because stage direction was more 
careless and preparation more hasty. But the big fellows, by long 
practice in big parts, unquestionably developed versatility and power 
and looked for all possible occasions to create rich and ample effects. 
That this sometimes made them ridiculous is probable. But it did 
not make so intelligent an artist as Mansfield ridiculous because he 
never sought to create such effects where they were not justified. 
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Rather, it gave to his playing of roles we may class as modern a depth 
of emotional appeal, sometimes a startling picturesqueness and always 
a warmth of interest, rare today in the work of any of our younger 
actors. Alfred Lunt, who comes to mind because he has recently 
played the chocolate cream Soldier, created by Mansfield over thirty 
years ago, approaches nearer, perhaps, to the elder actor’s versatility, 
warmth and sense of the picturesque than most. If Lunt would, or 
could, experiment with the more ample lyric drama and win assured 
command over the resources of vocal music he would enable us to 
realize in considerable measure the richness of the old school. Walter 
Hampden is too coldly intellectual (except in Cyrano, perhaps) and 
too restricted in range. Barrymore lacks ambition; he is but a smol- 
dering coal from the ancient altar. But Lunt has both a sense of 
character delineation, in the careful modern sense, and that vivid | 
realization of theatre, of the color and thrill and emotional glow | 
which come from acting when it is free and daring and picturesque. 
Mansfield’s acting was free and daring and picturesque; it had glow 
and warmth and hypnotic power over your emotions; and it was, of 
course, in perfect control of his keen, modern intellect. He knew, 
always, exactly what he was about. Were he here today he could 
produce Pirandello or Tchekov or O’Neill, though it is doubtful 
if he would trouble himself with the hokums of our petty realism. 
But he would still bring, thanks to his training and to his elder idea 
of the theatre’s scope, an emotional excitement and a warmth of color 
to anything he acted. Just as many of the plays of today are working 
back toward a greater richness of imaginative suggestion, I think that 
acting today would gain by this example from the past. It tends to be 
too dry in its character delineation, too tame in its realistic restraint. 
Something precious, after all, was shattered by our laughter at the 
old-time acting. Sooner or later we shall begin to gather up the pieces 
and try to put them together again. 
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Richard Manstield in Beau Brummell 
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| Richard Mansfield as Bluntschli in Arms and the Man 
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Richard Mansfield as Shylock 
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Richard Mansfield as Napoleon in Lorimer Stoddard’s Scenes 
and Incidents from the Life of the Emperor Napoleon. \lf Shaw 
had had his way, Mansfield would have played another Napoleon, 
too. In a letter written to Mansfield in 1897, Shaw wrote, “I 
was much hurt by your contemptuous refusal of 4 Man of 
Destiny, not because I think it one of my masterpieces, but be- 
cause Napoleon is nobody but Richard Mansfield himself. | 
studied the character from you, and then read up Napoleon and 
found that I had got him exactly right.”’ 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF ACTING 


By RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY 


O DEFINE the art of acting is a difficult problem. The 
mere size of the subject is bewildering. Acting, in the first 
place, has the widest range of any art excepting perhaps 

architecture. It extends all the way from the highest level of human 
development down through the animal world, where a kitten, for 
example, will act out a mouse-hunt, knowing perfectly well all the 
time that the supposed mouse is merely a scrap of paper tied to a 
string. The fact that this art is not confined to the limits of the 
theatre complicates the subject still further. Acting is inextricably 
interwoven into our everyday life. Let anyone follow closely his 
actions as he goes about his daily tasks and try to separate those 
moments when he is acting a part from the times when he is really 
himself. He will soon realize that in the matter alone of those 
formal smiles of salutation, with which he greets many people, he 
does not actually feel in the least like meeting with a smile, there 
is a very considerable amount of histrionic material. It almost 
seems as if the art of acting were born with us. 

Even our good manners—which are pure theatre—do not, in the 
last analysis, come from governesses, tutors, books of etiquette or 
dancing masters. They come rather from that logical sense of per- 
fection which resides in every normal human being and this longing 
for perfection may be said to be the true source of that acting power 
and theatricality which pervades our life. Sometimes this desire 
to idealize and to avoid things as they really are leads us to absurd 
lengths, as, for example, when we put ornaments on coffins and 
feathers and draperies on the hearses going to the cemetery. 

While it is true that the theatre is only a part of what might be 
termed the huge acting industry of the world, it is, at the same time, 
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the field where the art of acting can best be analyzed. If the “acting” 
of everyday life is the attempt to perfect reality, within the theatre 
you get the further attempt to perfect this first perfection. There : 
the art of acting is set before you in its essence and for that reason | 


offers a better opportunity of analysis. 

There are many definitions of the art of acting, already thoroughly 
familiar. At the risk of being repetitious, I will quote a few of them. 
First there is the opinion of Fanny Kemble written in 1882. She 


declared that: 


The art of acting has neither fixed rules, specific principles, indispen- 
sable rudiments nor fundamental laws; it has no basis in positive 
science, as music, painting, sculpture and architecture have; and differs 
from them all in that the mere appearance of spontaneity, which is an 
acknowledged assumption, is its chief merit. 


Coquelin, on the other hand, following Diderot’s paradox, says: 


I am convinced that one can only be a great actor on condition of 
complete self-mastery and ability to express feelings which are not 
experienced, which may never be experienced, which from the very 
nature of things never can be experienced. And this is the reason 
that our trade is an art, and this is the cause of our ability to create. 


Talma has his own opinion: 


Acting, like every other art, has a mechanism. No painter, however 
great his imaginative power, can succeed in pure ignorance of the 
technicalities of his art; and no actor can make much progress till he 
has mastered a certain mechanism which is within the scope of patient 
intelligence. Beyond that is the sphere in which a magnetic per- 
sonality exercises a power of sympathy which is irresistible and in- 
definable. That is great acting; but though it is inborn, and cannot 
be taught, it can be brought forth only when the actor is master of 
the methods of his craft. He must remember, first, that every sen- 
tence expresses a new thought and therefore frequently demands a 
change of intonation; secondly, that the thought precedes the word. 
(The actor should have the art of thinking before he speaks.) Of 
course there are passages in which thought and language are borne 
along by the stream of emotion, and completely intermingled. But 
more often it will be found that the most seeed, the most seemingly 
accidental effects are obtained when the working of the mind is visible 
before the tongue supplies the words. 


And finally I would take you back nearly two thousand years to | 
Quintilian, who somewhere between the years 35 and 95 A.D. wrote: 
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The great secret . . . for moving the passions is to be moved 
ourselves; for the imitation of grief, anger, indignation, will often be 
ridiculous if our words and countenance alone conform to the emo- 
tion, not our heart. . . . Wherefore, when we wish to attain verisimili- 
tude in emotion, let us put ourselves in the place of those who really 
suffer; and let our speech proceed from the very state of mind which 
we wish to induce in the judge. Will he grieve, who hears me declaim 
unmoved? Will he weep, who sees me dry-eyed? But how shall we 
be affected, our emotions not being at our command? This too I 
shall try to explain. What the Greeks call paviaolas we call visiones ; 
whereby the images of things absent are so represented to the mind 
that we seem to see them with our eyes, and to have them present 
before us. Whoever shall have conceived these thoroughly will have 
complete power over his emotions. I have often seen histrions and 
actors, on laying aside their masks after some mournful scene, con- 
tinue to shed tears. If, then, the mere pronouncing of another’s 
words can thus beget unreal emotions, what should not we effect, 
who ought to think our own words, and to be moved on behalf of 
our clients. . . . I have often been moved, not only to tears, but 
to pallor and every symptom of grief. 

One is tempted to add parenthetically, at this point, Shakespeare’s 
definition of acting, in his characterization of one of his fools, who 
after all were actors too. The definition is short and not without 
humour—“A Corruptor of Words”—that is all. What a marvel this 
Shakespeare was, to foresee a condition hundreds of years ahead 
and give such an excellent definition of 90 per cent of the average 
acting today! 

I have chosen these contrasting opinions on the art of acting to 
bring out the four different schools which they represent. Miss 
Kemble represents the opinion that acting is nothing but inspiration, 
nothing but flashes of the mere appearance of spontaneity. I might 
term this the School of Inspiration. To Coquelin’s followers, acting 
is the “ability to express that which never did happen”—in other 
words the ability to falsify. This might be called the School of 
Counterfeiters. To Talma, acting is a mental process, the result of 
brain work, an exhibition of intelligence and mentality—a very 
honorable, but none too happy opinion, belonging to the School of 
the Scholars. Finally we come to the definition of Quintilian, which 
begins “for moving the passions, is to be moved ourselves.” This 
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we may call, with William Archer, the School of the Emotionalists. 

This last definition precipitates us at once into a controversy that 
has raged intermittently from before the days of Quintilian up to 
the present time. I do not intend to bore you with a dreary cata- 
logue of the arguments and quarrels brought about by the discussion 
of the questions “Should you feel what you act or should you not?” 
‘Is it easier to move the audience when you actually feel on the stage 
or when you only pretend or perform the feeling?” But having laid 
all the various points of view before you, it may be profitable to 
consider them a little more at length—particularly the classic debate 
between the Emotionalists and the Anti-Emotionalists. 

The followers of both sides can bring you, to support their con- 
tentions, a mass of evidence, all of which is witty enough and true 
enough to leave the decision in the air. Take, for instance, the old 
story about the French actor Quinault Dufresne, who was required 
in a highly emotional scene, where his cheeks were bedewed with 
tears, to utter an aside in a low tone. It is related that on one occa- 
sion, some one in the pit called out to him at this moment “Plus 
haut” (Louder) and that without a second’s hesitation the actor shot 
back “Et vous, Messieurs, plus bas” (Softer). Your Anti-Emo- 
tionalist will maintain that it would be impossible for a man who was 
really feeling to the point of shedding tears to answer an interruption 
of this kind as promptly and so to the point. He must, they say, 
have been merely pretending to feel, while his mind was actually 
free and untrammeled by emotions. It is, however, quite as easy 
to argue for the other side that only because the actor was in a state 
of genuine and significant emotion that had been rudely interrupted 
could he summon the requisite courage and strength so boldly and 
unhesitatingly to defend himself. There is another story which con- 
cerns Lekain. Of him it is told that once in the midst of an exceed- 
ingly tragic scene, where, as the son of a murdered mother, he entered 
her tomb with a raving monologue, he noticed a valuable diamond, 
dropped by the leading actress, lying on the floor before him. With- 
out interrupting his lamentations, he quietly pushed the diamond 
toward the wings with his foot. Anti-Emotionalists insist that a man 
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capable of such presence of mind could not be truly feeling his tragic 
emotions. To be genuinely absorbed in grief and quietly to save a 
diamond at the same time is to them altogether incomprehensible. 
The Emotionalists counter with the assertion that if such a situation 
were duplicated in real life, it might be quite instinctive for a dis- 
traught son to bend down and slip the diamond into his pocket. 

Personally I admire Joseph Jefferson’s statement. “For my part, 
I like to have the heart warm and the head cool,” which seems to 
come rather close to the crux of the problem. One might term the 
followers of this point of view the School of Emotion Makers or 
creators. It is only comparatively recently, however, that the new 
psychology and psycho-analysis have made such a thought practical. 

It is obvious that no actor, no matter how endowed, can enter abso- 
lutely into the character of, let us say, Lady Macbeth, Othello, or 
Hamlet. If such a thing could be done, the unfortunate actor would 
be able to play the part but once and then would be a candidate for 
the mad-house. As a matter of fact, I have actually known a case 
similar to this. There was once a very talented member of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, who dreamed all his life of playing the part 
of one of the Brothers Karamazov. When he finally had the oppor- 
tunity to do this, he played for a few weeks and then was taken to 
the insane asylum. He recovered two years later, but had completely 
lost the power to appear on the stage and perform. Some of us who 
were youngsters at the time took him to our hearts and helped him 
to start again from the very beginning. We arranged performances 
where he, like the veriest novice, trembling and perspiring with 
nervousness, played small parts before an audience of one, two, three 
and four, gradually working up to a full house. I am proud to say 
that our group of young actors actually cured him and brought him 
back to the stage. When the Moscow Art Theatre visited the United 
States two years ago, this actor was with them and played several 
parts. For me, however, his experience is adequate proof of the 
impossibility of 100 per cent pure emotionalism on the stage. 

I must admit that I find it more difficult to present any evidence 
other than my own feelings, based largely on my experience and 
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observation of theatre audiences, to prove as conclusively that the 
School of Anti-Emotionalism is without meaning. A counterfeit 
sincerity no matter how cleverly contrived never moves an audience. 
Pathos which is not genuine never stirs the emotions. I am sure that 
the main explanation of why the plays of Shakespeare are not espe- 
cially popular nowadays in certain countries of the world, while 
they are exceedingly popular in others, lies in this fact. I think 
you will find that in those countries where Shakespeare is not popu- 
lar, the actors approach his plays with the most complete reverence 
for literary tradition, but with an equally complete lack of genuine 
feeling for Shakespeare and his people. On the other hand, in those 
places where Shakespearean performances are successful, the actors 
tend to run away from tradition and try to feel Shakespeare and play 
Shakespeare as if he were someone who lived in the same street. 

With the exception of a few French actors like Coquelin, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Guitry and one or two others, I must admit that I have 
mever seen any very good representatives of the Anti-Emotional 
School. I am sure that a really fine Anti-Emotional actor must 
always be a genius in the most exalted meaning of that word. The 
School of Emotionalism is difficult enough. It demands an actor’s 
very life. It requires that his entire being should be sunk in his 
work. It leaves him after a performance robbed of his very soul. 
But I can understand that it must give him a very considerable 
amount of creative pleasure and probably a profound sense of satis- 
faction in his moments of inspiration. The School of Anti-Emotion- 
alism, on the other hand, requires him to be cold, analytical, watch- 
ful, to walk, so to speak, along the edge of a precipice and at the 
same time to control all the resources of his body—physical, mental 
and emotional. That must be positive torture. It takes a man of 
the genius of Coquelin so to coordinate his bodily resources that every 
single move even to a minor muscle of the face is remembered and 
employed with the accuracy of a scientific instrument to produce a 
desired effect. When playing the part of Tartuffe, in the scene, 
for instance, where the hypocrisy of Tartuffe is discovered it is with 
a single move of a muscle above the eye-brow that Coquelin reveals 
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the man who knows he is lost, but who has not yet surrendered. It 
was a supremely clever detail in the artificial performance of a 
complicated state of feeling. It aroused my intense admiration for 
the work it represented, but not the least tingle of emotion. Every 
part that Coquelin undertook was deliberately prepared down to the 
smallest detail and was built up of countless little moves purpose- 
fully fitted together like a huge mosaic with its thousands of small, 
differently colored stones. I should say that while the craft of the 
Anti-Emotionalist may be very great, his art is more open to question. 

I have often wondered how the Anti-Emotionalist School of acting 
ever came into being and having appeared how it could continue to 
exist and find followers. I think that the best answer to this question 
is furnished by our old friend Talma, when he says: 


Moliere and Shakespeare had given excellent reasons to their 
brethren, the one in his Impromptu de Versailles and the other in 
Hamlet. How comes it then that in spite of the advice of these two 
great masters, and no doubt of that of many of their contemporaries, 
the false system of pompous declamation had been established in 
almost all the theatres of Europe and proclaimed as the sole type of 
theatrical imitation? Is it because truth in all art is what is most 
difficult to find and seize? 


Yes, truth is the most difficult thing in the world to find, but at 
the same time it is the only thing worth looking for. Truth on the 
stage is the same as truth in any other art. Like the other arts, 
the stage is not concerned with what might be called life-truths, but 
with artistic truth, which is something quite different. Truth in 
life is positive and materialistic. Life defines truth naturalistically. 
Truth is simply that which we know to be so. Art, on the other 
hand, has its own laws. Murder in real life is not what would be 
termed a truth, but murder on the stage may be a truth—even a 
wonderful truth. To prove my contention, which may seem to you 
a little paradoxical, I might mention a certain scene in Broadway, 
now playing in New York. In it a girl kills the villain, as an act 
of justice to herself and her slain lover. When I first saw this play, 
I surprised in myself a distinctly pleasurable feeling that this man 
was getting his just deserts. When I went to the play a second time, 
I watched the faces of the audience at that particular point and as 
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far as I could see there was not a face that did not express pleasure 
and satisfaction at the sight of this stage murder. A stage truth 
had overridden a conventional truth. It can only do this, of course, 
when it is entrusted to the hands of a master, who knows how to 
interpret it. This master is the talented actor. The actor’s art 
can not be taught. He must be born with ability but the technique, 
through which his talent can find expression—that can and must be 
taught. An appreciation of this fact is of the utmost importance not 
only to students of acting but to every actor who is interested in the 
perfection of his art. For, after all, technique is something which 
is perfectly realistic and quite possible to make one’s own. 


What is generally referred to as the technique of acting, limited 
as it usually is to a certain development of the actor’s physical 
resources, is not really technique in the strict sense of the term. I[ 
would call it rather a tuning up of the instrument, just as one might 
tune up a violin, before starting to play. But even the most perfectly 
tuned violin will not play by itself, without the musician to make 
it sing. ‘The equipment of the ideal actor, even although he is 
perfectly tuned up is not complete unless he has what I have already 
called, for want of a better name, the technique of an “emotion-maker” 
or creator; unless he can follow the advice of Joseph Jefferson to 
“Keep your heart warm and the head cool.” Can it be done? Most 
certainly! It is merely necessary to try and think of life as an 
unbroken sequence of two different kinds of steps, which I would 
call Problem steps and Action steps. For instance, if I were meeting 
you face to face instead of through the more indirect medium of 
print, I would attack the task of making you understand my argu- 
ment quite in the manner of an actor, playing a part on the stage. 
Your willingness to follow me and consequent understanding of my 
point of view would be materially affected by many details, which 
I, as an actor standing before you, could bring to bear on my dis- 
course—as, for instance, a clear voice, slow speech, a firm delivery 
and, not least, my ability to make you feel that I myself understood 
what I was talking about. You will see that the first step is for the 
actor to understand what the problem is that confronts him. Then 
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the spark of the will pushes him towards dynamic action. A play 
has the same structure as life itself, although it may be more con- 
densed, differently expressed and very often abstract. When an actor 
realizes that the solution of a certain part may consist merely in being 
able first, to stand on the stage for perhaps no more than one-five- 
hundredth of a second, cool-headed and firm of purpose, aware of 
the problem before him; and then in the next one-five-hundredth 
of a second or it may be, five or ten seconds, to precipitate himself 
intensely into the action which the situation requires, he will have 
achieved the perfect technique of acting. With such fluidity of 
resource he will never be in the position of being handicapped by 
the emotion itself or of becoming a nerotic from a too constant and 
too strenuous expenditure of his emotional forces. At the same time 
he will not have constantly to cheat himself and his audience, working 
hard at building castles in the air and trying to define what is by 
its very nature essentially indefinite—thus limiting his art to the 
production of a series of elaborate tricks. 

Such a technique of acting, if completely mastered and diligently 
practiced, is not so tremendously difficult, because its secret lies so 
close to nature. It is based on the very essence of that form of acting 
which we use in our daily life. It is the same realization of a 
problem with its appropriate sequence in action that is seen in our 
individual daily dramatic efforts. This idea is exceedingly difficult 
for the average experienced actor to grasp. He generally is alto- 
gether convinced that should he pause while acting a part to consider 
his next move, although it might be only for an unnoticeable part of 
a second, he would come out of the character and so destroy the 
illusion. As if he did not do the same thing a thousand times in 
his daily life without coming out of his own character! The younger 
generation, on the other hand, are very easy to convince on this point 
and exceedingly sensitive as to this simple method of connecting 
problem and action. In my experience with American actors, par- 
ticularly those of Anglo-Saxon origin, I have found this the only 
effective way of arousing the emotions and of making their nervous 
emotion on the stage count for something real and sincere. 
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A NEW WAGON STAGE 


By CLEON THROCKMORTON 


HIFTING scenery with speed has always been a problem 

in the theatre, and this season has found many an anxious 
director and scene designer sitting in a darkened auditorium 

with a stop watch in his hand, while the stage crews scampered to 
make changes a matter of seconds. In the old theatre of drops and 
wings the solution of this problem was comparatively simple, as side 
wings strike quickly, and drops go up and down in a few seconds. 
Scenes were played in what was called “One” or “Two,” while a full 
stage was made up in “Three,” which only meant that actors played in 
a space ranging from eight to ten feet from the footlights, at the same 
time that another set was being put together behind the drop. In 
large musical comedies of today this method still prevails, and these 
“front” or “cover” scenes are usually loud scenes that strive to drown 
the inevitable noises of the stage crew at work behind the curtain. 
Still another solution has been made within the last few years. It is 
the black curtain trick, that asks an audience, in the name of art, to 
imagine a drawing room, when a window frame and a needle point 
chair are placed in front of a black cyclorama. Practically all of our 
designers have been guilty of the black curtain stage in the course of 
their upward progress. Many plays, however, are not written to be 
treated by any of these tricky or suggestive methods, and demand an 
undiluted realism. The Germans solved this problem by introducing 
the wagon stage, but they solved it only for the Germans, because 
hardly any theatre in America has an off-stage space large enough to 
hold several wagons, on which the next settings are in place, and 
which can be rolled into view when wanted. Though the wagon 
stage was applauded by American theorists of scenic design, it proved 
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impractical in our theatre, and our designers, in despair, went back to 
black cycloramas. 

The problem of quick changes came up again this winter in the 
revival of O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon, in which not only quick 
changes but also realistic settings are absolutely necessary. In the 
first production, some years ago, the last scene of the play had to be 
omitted, because the scenery could not be changed in less than five 
minutes—a wait that would have been disastrous. The idea of adapt- 
ing the German wagon stage to American conditions for the present 
production came only through the force of sheer necessity. Why not 
carry the scene on a rolling platform, just high enough to hide the 
casters and just large enough to carry the body of the setting? On 
the stage floor behind the footlights a permanent platform could be 
set, made the same height as the travelling truck, and some six to 
eight feet wide, which could serve as the playing space for all of the 
scenes, and thus do away with the necessity of following the German 
tradition in the matter of carrying the entire stage floor on every 
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Wagon stage for Beyond the Horizon by Cleon Throckmorton 
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truck. In the settings for Beyond the end wings of the interiors can 
be folded on deep sets and unfolded when the rolling platform arrives 
against the permanent playing area, thus saving at least one-half of 
the much needed stage room, and opening a new field for quick 
changes. The method has developed unexpected advantages. It 
reduces the waits, and cuts down the number of stage hands and prop- 
erty men, by keeping the properties and the settings always in place. 
It spares both the properties and the settings the wear and tear of 
constant shifts, and it allows the director at rehearsals, to move his 
chair from one wagon to another, without worry as to the cost of 
having scenery set up for rehearsals. Perhaps this technical scheme 
may solve some of the knotty problems of the practical theatre, and 
allow the producer to put away his stop watch and enjoy a smoke in 
the lobby in peace. 


THE ART THEATRE OF RIGA 


By ALBERT H. GILMER 


UMORS of an art theatre in Riga drifted frequently across 
Europe from the faraway Baltic strand before Paris held 


the Decorative Arts Exposition in 1925. Then the work 
of the Riga Art Theatre became known, and the two men of genius 
who guide it, Edward Smilgis, the actor-producer, and Jan Muncis, 
the scenic director, were discovered by Europe. In fact, the superb 
collection of miniature stage settings that the Latvians entered in 
that Exposition won the grand prix. Antoine, dean of the theatre 
of France, was so delighted with its work that he declared its exhibit 
was one of the few things which made the Exposition worth while. 
In counsel to French followers of the theatre he said, “If we wish 
to gain inspiration from abroad, Latvian art is a source of fertile 
experience, because it does not destroy the past but opens the way 
to a truly vast field in which to find new things.” 
Studying their models and designs stirred within me the desire 
to journey last winter to the Latvian capital, near the Russian border, 
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Jan Muncis, who is the designer for the Art Theatre of Riga, and who won 
the grand prix in the Paris Decorative Arts Exposition in 1925, is one of the 
foremost scenic artists of contemporary Europe. His work is characterized 
by its extraordinary catholicity and its daring use of color. It is thoroughly 
thought out in terms of the exigencies of production, too. In Ligatura, for 
example, which is a Latvian play in thirty-eight scenes by K. Abeles of the 
faculty of the University of Riga, Muncis managed the changes so that the 
total playing time was only three hours. Ligatura is a rebuke to the blind 
idealist, who has no practicality with which to back his idealism. In this 
city street some of its revolutionary action occurred. Upon the inclined 
platform fought those who sought to keep the past upon its throne. From 
under the bridges, out of the streets and up the gray steps, rushed the revolu- 
tionists. The lantern, the bridge, the wall and the houses, painted a vivid 
red, stand out from the dark black of the background. 
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The laboratory scene from Ligatura, in 
which Muncis stylizes constructivism. Only 
the conventionalized stool, the table, the 
conical hood and the giant test tubes are 
brightly illuminated by a deep rose that 
makes their surfaces glow. ‘The rest of the 
structure balances the stage in a dim light 
that merely indicates its outline. 














A sketch by Muncis for a mystery play. 
Clusters of slender shafts, high Gothic 
arches and contrasting series of steps, 
marked by the mounting flames from three 
urns, create an ambient spirituality appro- 
priate to the religious appeal of the play. 
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Even in so realistic a native play as The 
Land Distributors Muncis uses three levels 
to give the stage plasticity. The Latvians 
cherish their folk-lore, and frequently in 
their drama treat such scenes from peasant 
life as this. 
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to see the actual work of this forward-striding and sanely progres- 
sive group. In a long pilgrimage of eight months, seeking theatres 
of importance across fifteen frontiers, 1 came upon no other theatre 
in which production was so deftly and masterfully handled, so pleas- 
ing in its results, and so promising for the theatre of tomorrow. In 
contrast with Moscow, and Meyerhold’s constructivist theatre of the 
workers, which seemed to be making violent efforts at substitution, I 
found in Riga a well-balanced repertory and a surely poised and 
courageous kind of experimentation. 

Soon after Latvia was recognized by the Versailles conference 
as one of the three Baltic republics formed out of western Russia, 
Smilgis and Muncis transformed an old music-hall into a thor- 
oughly modern theatre. The flat stage was cut into squares and long 
rectangles, easily raised or sunk as the scene required. A multiple 
curtain system, arranged in series, facilitated the use of the fore- 
stage, middle-stage, rear-stage, and an even more remote back-stage. 
With this scenic plasticity, and by an uncanny control of light, 
shadow, and color, these resourceful Northerners have secured amaz- 
ing three-dimensional effects, and mastered space as an absolute stage 
quality, making it contribute generously to new dramatic effects. 
They employ constructivism, not so freakish and inexplicable as that 
of the Russians, but better controlled and more understandable and 
convincing. In their use of color, the Latvians, and particularly 
Muncis, revel in riots of apparently conflicting hues, but, by ingeni- 
ous proportioning, stimulate and delight the eye without offending. 
Their purples, greens, orange and lemon shades are unforgettable 
in their arousing beauty. 

Upon this elastic stage, Smilgis and Muncis offer an elaborate 
repertory. No play is too ancient, no drama too experimental or 
modern for these Rigans. Hence one may find within the programme 
of one week a Greek play, a French classic, a play by Pirandello, 
Shaw or O’Neill, Othello and As You Like It, a stylized and color- 
fully costumed Charley’s Aunt, or a German romantic play. They 
present Peer Gynt and Brand without cutting them. The world is 
their stage provider. A change of bill is made every night and 
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several afternoons each week and offered at moderate prices to full 
houses. 

In connection with the theatre a studio is conducted in which 
young actors, designers, and directors are taught the essentials of 
their art, and then sent out to establish and develop similar insti- 
tutions of entertainment and national culture in the smaller towns 
and cities. The courses are thorough and severe in the training 
process but the Latvians have such a flair for the stage that no rigors 
can discourage them. Young and old are enthusiastic about acting 
and theatre-going. The government, too, is in sympathy with this 
dramatic activity and aids the Art Theatre with a limited subsidy. 

It is from such a background that the work of Jan Muncis comes. 
And in such a setting his own designs take on fresh interest. The 
leaders of the Art Theatre of Riga, though their progress has been 
little short of amazing, when one considers the brief time in which 
they have worked, are in no danger of becoming satisfied with their 
results. Muncis has been sent on a tour of the world by the direc- 
tors. He is at present in America on his way to the orient, and he 
plans to study the theatre methods of each of the countries he visits 
and give especial attention to the motion picture technique in Cali- 
fornia. These researches will contribute to the plan for a “synthetic 
theatre” which he is to build in Riga soon after his return. To see 
this new kind of stage in action, embodying all the best practice 
of the past and looking forward to the future, will be worth the 
long voyage to Latvia. 
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Muncis’ constructivist setting for Biichner’s 
Danton provides an excellent background 
for the angular distortions of the revolu- 
tionists. Its several levels make possible an 
accentuation in grouping that gives point 
and fire to the unfolding tragedy. 























By employing several units of Gothic arch- 
work and two series of steps, and but a 
small part of a stained glass window, 
Muncis assembles enough elements of the 
mediaeval style to provide an interpretative 
background for the cathedral scene in 
Hugo’s Hernani. 














ON THE NIPPON STAGE 


By ADACHI KINNOSUKE 


ERNARD SHAW at the Imperial Theatre in Tokyo—a 
B real G. B. S. play? It is a bit like coming suddenly upon 
a piece of apple pie a /a mode in the Forbidden City. But 
it is, in fact, ancient history. Arms and the Man graced the Impe- 
rial’s boards as early as October, 1922. It was not presented by a 
troupe of British or American artists, either. An entirely Japanese 
company staged it—the Imperial Theatre’s own company. Kanya 
Morita played the role of Bluntschli; Tettegi Togi, that of Petkoff. 
Miss Fusaka Fujima played Mme. Petkoff and Miss Namiko 
Hatsuse, Raina. The acting could not have been so very bad. Robert 
Nichols, a Briton on the teaching staff of our Imperial University 
of Tokyo, saw it and wrote this about it: “Let it be said at once 
that the performance at the Imperial Theatre attained a very high 
standard. In fact, I am of the opinion that, taken as a whole, the 
performance was considerably superior to that I saw in London with 
Robert Lorraine as Bluntschli and Stella Patrick Campbell as Raina. 
. . True, of course, many of the points were entirely missed by 
the audience. But that was not the fault of the actors. In England 
when the play was first produced many of the best points were so 
novel or so shrewd that the audience either didn’t or wouldn’t see 
them. The character of Bluntschli is more appreciable, especially 
when it is in the hands of so capable an actor as Mr. Kanya Morita 
proved to be. His was truly a meritorious performance. I am of 
the opinion that the playing of this part could scarcely be bettered 
—from the stealth and urgency of his first entrance, every tired nerve 
strung, to his curt, gay ‘Sayonara’ in the last.” 
Shakespeare has been an old story over there for years. Koshiro 
—hailed as the greatest of our living actors—played Julius Caesar 
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not so long ago at the Kabukiza Theatre. And his Caesar can almost 
be counted among the Shakespearian traditions in Nippon. Ibsen 
has time and again been represented by such favorites as 4 Doll’s 
House and Ghosts. In fact, whenever our new school actors and 
actresses feel somewhat more modern than usual, they seem in- 
stinctively to turn to Ibsen as the old Buddhists were wont to turn 
to the fabled Land of the West. 

Have Occidental plays, then, elbowed the old dramatic art of 
Japan out into the chilly, spot-lightless backyard far from the mad- 
ding twinkle of footlights? Quite the contrary. Our theatres which 
emphasize the old rather than the new are prosperous. The new 
Kabukiza Theatre has just been completed. Millions of yen have 
gone into the building and dressing of it—the greatest and by far the 
most sumptuous temple of Thespis in the whole of Asia today. Our 
ancient art of Kabuki—but a word first as to what Kabuki means, 
where it comes from and what it is today. 

Many among our own people and practically all the foreign 
authorities on Japan—even that famous author of Things Japanese— 
use the term Kabuki to cover the entire range of our dramatic art. 
That, of course, is wrong. Always in Japan there have been sacred 
dances, performed by priests and priestesses at the shrines—the Shinto 
dances, purely ritual and in no sense for entertainment. From these 
there developed a form of religious folk dance which we call 
Dengaku, performed by the faithful of a village before their guardian 
deity at village celebrations and festivals. At the same time there has 
been almost as far back as history goes, all through Japan, a popular 
form of dramatic entertainment which the world knows as the Puppet 
Show. From both the sacred dance and the Puppet Show, the 
Kabuki drew its inspiration and technique, adding to these something 
of the comedy and refinement of the interludes, called Kyogen, used 
in the Noh dance, which in itself is a later, aristocratic development 
of the sacred dance. 

Many worthwhile things have been given to Japan by women. Our 
first sacred dancer—according to our mythology—was a woman, the 
goddess, Amano-usume-no-mikoto. The first sovereign of Nippon 
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who ever led our army in a victorious campaign abroad was also a 
woman—Empress Jingo (201-269 A. D.)—and she was no mytho- 
logical personage. Similarly, the Kabuki was given to Nippon by a 
woman. Okuni was her name. She was a sacred dancer at the shrine 
of Izumo. When she was very young, she committed the common 
folly of her sex and of. her day and fell in love. —The man on whom 
she bestowed her affections was a ronin (literally a wave man, a 
swashbuckler with no feudal lord to govern him) called Nagoya 
Sanza. Together they fled to Kyoto. That was at the close of the 
Sixteenth Century. And there in that ancient Flower Capital of the 
Mikado, on the sparkling beach of the River Kamo, one day she 
mounted a rude, improvised platform fashioned somewhat after the 
rigorously simple lines of the stage devoted to the posture dance of 
the Noh drama. And a new art was born—the Kabuki. 

People rushed to see Okuni as to a miracle. One day she came out 
dressed like a man with a long sword at her girdle and just bowled 
the whole town over with barely half a peep out of her almond eyes. 
She led the way, incidentally, for women to play masculine roles on 
the stage. In no time at all, there sprang up in the city of Kyoto a 
number of Kabuki troupes under her tutelage and leadership, all 
made up exclusively of women. Some of them went forth into the 
provinces and spread the gospel of the new art. 

The word Kabuki, as any text book on Japanese drama can tell you, 
comes from an archaic verb meaning to jest or to be playful. Today 
we write the word with characters which mean literally “song-dance- 
art.” For centuries after the days of its enchanting founder, the 
Kabuki remained more of a song-and-dance performance than a 
straight drama as Broadway understands the term. The main reason 
for this was the fact of its descent from those bits of delightful and 
fantastic comedy with which the solemn and at times monotonous 
flow of the Noh drama was broken up and lightened, as well as from 
the puppet show with its exaggerations and its excellences. Kabuki 
still speaks largely through symbols. The moss-coated conventions, 
the ossified “kata’’ (methods of expression and gesture peculiar to 
certain great actors of a certain school) are precious in its eyes, 
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beyond all the gems and wisdom of the earth. There are things in 
the very atmosphere of Nippon drama which make one pause and 
question if the theatre managers and the theatre-going public there 
are ever going to grow up. In their hands Kabuki has remained so 
long a colorful spectacle, a rich tapestry patterned in a gorgeous 
array of posturing and dancing figures, rather than a pulsing flow of 
the emotions of every-day life focusing under the glare of footlights. 
This also is why the costumes and the stage settings of a Kabuki play 
get so much emphasis and care. And this must always be kept in 
mind if our American and European friends wish to see in the 
Kabuki something more than a decorative nursery pantomime. 

Take the famous Kanjincho, for example, ranked by many critics 
as the finest of the “eighteen favorites among the Kabuki dramas,” 
although Chushingura—the play based upon the story of the famous 
Forty-seven Ronin—is perhaps the more popular. Kanjincho has 
been running in hundreds of Japanese theatres every year, and in 
many Cases many times a year, since it was written and produced in 
1702. Ichikawa Danjuro, the First, perhaps the greatest actor 
Nippon has ever produced and the founder of the line of actors which 
bears his name to this day, immortalized it—it being written espe- 
cially for him. To this day, the play is the exclusive property of the 
House of Ichikawa and none may play it without the permission of 
the present head of the family. 

What is this prime favorite of the Kabuki plays like? Here is its 
plot: Shogun Yoritomo of the great House of Minamoto falls victim 
to his own insane jealousy and suspicion over the growing popularity 
of his younger brother, Yoshitsune, and decides to do away with him. 
Yoshitsune flees for his life with his faithful retainers disguised as a 
band of beggar priests. Along the forbidding coast of the Nippon 
Sea the formidable barrier at Ataka, guarded by the armed force of 
the Shogun, looms between them and freedom. The guards are 
warned of their approach. The fugitives hold a council of war—all 
but one vote for forcing the Barrier. Benkei, the mightiest of them 
all and the best beloved of his master, opposes the plan as fatal. They 
can cut a blood path through this Barrier easily enough, but once 
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‘The strict conventions and the glorious artifices of the native 
drama in Japan are seen at their best in Kanjincho, the mas- 
terpiece of the Kabuki drama, as played at the Kabukiza 
Theatre. Koshiro, as Benkei, the mightiest of the fugitives, 
stands in the centre of the stage with a scroll in his hands. 
The costumes of all the actors have a richness that has little 
to do with the reality of the parts they are playing, but that 
belongs to a suggestive theatricality, typical of the old Japa- 
nese stage, which makes no pretense of mirroring nature. 
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Shakespeare, with Ibsen, is at home on the modern 
Japanese stage. At the left, Matsumoto Koshiro, 
the most famous actor in Japan, as Julius Caesar, 
and, at the right, Furukawa as Shylock. Both of 
these players are at the active Kabukiza Theatre, in 
Tokio, which, at the same time that it presents mod- 
ern occidental dramas, preserves the true traditions 
of the Kabuki. 
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their identity is known, the whole might of the Shogun would bear 
down upon them as rebels. Benkei alone shoulders the task of nego- 
tiating their passage through the Barrier by diplomacy. Then the 
company of mendicants stand before Togashi, Commander of the 
Barrier. Curious persons, these, he thinks, for a group of holy men. 
One among them he notices especially, for he has the mark of a high- 
born warrior chiseled in every line of his princely features, although 
he is with the itinerant priests as their servant and mountain guide! 
The Commander’s eyes center upon him. He has not a doubt that he 
is Yoshitsune, the noble fugitive, brother of the august Shogun. He 
puts Benkei, the spokesman, through a maze of searching questions 
which Benkei counters with all the nimbleness of his wit. Suddenly 
the Commander turns his eyes to the servant with the airs of a prince. 
Benkei cuffs the young man to prove that he is nothing but a dull and 
ill-behaved servant, but this simply confirms the Commander in his 
conviction. Just then, deep down within his soul, the Commander 
hears a higher voice than that of his august Master, the Shogun. He 
makes up his mind to save the life of this younger brother and permits 
the bogus mendicants to pass the Barrier. 

One might call this a plot, perhaps—but only by straining one’s 
sense of courtesy. Yet, as a gorgeous spectacle of color and brocade, 
this classic drama is hard to match. When the Prince of Wales 
visited Japan a few years ago, Kanjincho was staged for his delecta- 
tion as one of the great masterpieces of our Kabuki drama. Great 
Koshiro of the Imperial Theatre played the role of Benkei. The 
stage setting and the costumes were the most magnificent, perhaps, 
that the Nippon stage had ever known. To be sure, no one in the 
whole of Nippon would have been deceived by a beggar priest trying 
to smuggle himself through a guarded barrier in any such gold and 
silver brocade costumes as were worn on that stage. Yet the most 
sophisticated theatre audience in Nippon, which crowded the Im- 
perial Theatre on that memorable night, swallowed the whole thing 
and with applause, because they were accustomed to following the 
actor’s and the playwright’s assumptions of time and place and char- 
acter, not with their eyes, but with their imagination. What they see 
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must be a beautiful picture, but they go behind it for their realism. 

The answer to all this is that our Kabuki drama does not pretend 
to any such crudity as holding a mirror to life. Kabuki presents not 
so much life, as life’s emotions and dreams, in terms of symbols—a 
parade of highly ornamental symbols, gestures, steps, and postures, 
particularly jtdai-mono, or the historical branch of the Kabuki of 
which the play Kanjincho is a shining ornament. 

The dramatic writers of Kabuki are of two schools, one which 
deals entirely with stories of warriors and heroes, the other that draws 
its material from social problems and relations. The sewa-mono, or 
social-life branch of the Kabuki drama, comes much closer to actual 
life than the historical plays. But even there the paramount emphasis 
is on the stage picture—the feast to the eye—rather than on fidelity 
to life. Conventional poses, thoroughly established gestures in por- 
traying certain orthodox emotions and the grace of dance steps take 
precedence of any straight copies of the actual. Perhaps this is the 
hereditary taint which Kabuki has received from one of its ancestors, 
the puppet stage. 

Like so many things, our dramatic art moves with the pendulum. 
Of late, European influences have acted upon it powerfully—espe- 
cially the Russian school of Tolstoy and Dostoievsky. The result is a 
bewildering mania for realism, as, for example, in the play Infanti- 
cide. This play is the story of what poverty at its worst can do to the 
people who walk through the blackest mud of Tokyo slums. The 
play made quite a stir at the time of its production. It was a com- 
pelling thing which gripped the people in spite of all their preju- 
dices. The bare fact that Koshiro played the leading role was elo- 
quent in itself. The great master of the old Kabuki art with all its 
symbolism, conventions, cast-iron gestures and prescribed steps, has 
proved himself as great a master in the new school of art. Therein is 
the real miracle. Perhaps this matchless actor, Koshiro, who can 
play Kabuki drama, Infanticide, or Shakespeare with equal ease, may 
stand as the prophecy and promise of Nippon’s drama to come. 
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THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


T WAS to be expected that Mr. Otto Kahn in his recent cross country 
trip would visit some of the experimental theatres along the way to 
see and judge for himself, as he always likes to, how much is true of 
what is said of the Tributary Theatre’s progress and importance. The 
rogram of a Community Playhouse in the West makes this record of Mr. 
ahn’s reaction: “It is incongruous, unfair and undesirable,” said Mr. 
Kahn, “‘it is detrimental to the best interests of the stage, that American 
dramatic talent (playwrights and producers as well as actors), in order 
to demonstrate itself adequately, should be compelled to squeeze itself 
through the narrow neck of the bottleh—Broadway. I know of no reason 
why people living hundreds or thousands of miles away from Manhattan 
Island, in differing environment, with differing impressions, problems and 
conditions of life, should not provide and prepare, at least in part, their 
own dramatic fare according to their own disposition and propensities. 
I believe that a democratic appeal to the people is possible even in art. 
I believe that the American people are susceptible to the message, that 
they are responsive to education and example in art and that they welcome 
vat gladly follow leadership on the road to knowledge and discernment.” 


First the professional theatre in New York, then the road, then stock— 
good, bad and indifferent—must often be traversed before a modern 
American play, or a foreign play that has had success in the American 
professional theatre, is available for experimental use. A pencilled note 
on the prospectus of one of the leading theatres outside New York adds 
to its list for the season “and The Jest, if it fails on the road’’—a com- 
ment that is full of suggestion. A play is a commodity, and when you 
know how hard it is for all but a few very successful playwrights to earn 
a living from their royalties, the reason is, of course, obvious why the 
ordinary long-run professional and touring values should be tested before 
a play is made available for single performances or even for a week in a 
theatre of limited size and with limited capacity to pay. But certain first- 
class Tributary Theatres—especially those that carry their plays in reper- 
tory—can today increase the length of a play’s life and its value and it is 
time that this fact was recognized. Moreover the relation between ex- 
perimental playhouses and the stock theatre should be rearranged in the 
light of new conditions. Very often a fourth rate stock company with 
no intention or capacity to produce a fine play can hold it up for years 
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against a first rate experimental playhouse, simply because it was the rule 
of the game established a generation ago that no amateur rights should 
be granted in a stock town. Making up a program of plays for produc. 
tion in a theatre outside of the purely professional is, even without this 
difficulty, one of the hardest of problems. All of the classic theatre is, of 
course, steadily available so far as there are actors, directors, and equi 
ment able to cope with it. Many plays of the foreign theatre, ped 
those classed as literary, stand on the shelves waiting for use and do, in 
fact, often get their most intelligent and successful productions at the hands 
of understanding amateurs. But no year’s schedule can be considered 
complete that does not have a fair representation of modern plays and, let 
us add, modern American plays. And the complications with stock, the 
unwillingness of some play brokers to deal with experimental playhouses, 
the difficulty of finding out which plays are available and on what terms 
put a heavy handicap on arrangements for such production. Organizing 
the information about the availability of modern plays and the terms seems 
to be one of the first uses of a theatre clearing house. Perhaps with the 
right support it may be achieved soon. In the meantime, it is interesting 
to know from the programs on hand what plays of this general character 
seem to be already available for repertory. The Potboiler Theatre of 
Los Angeles announces Processional and The Little Clay Cart; the Univer- 
sity Theatre of the University of Iowa, In the Next Room, Hell-Bent fer 
Heaven, The Romantic Age, The Youngest, So This Is London, Outward 
Bound; the Little Theatre of Galveston, Anna Christie; the Cleveland 
Playhouse, Sun Up, 4 Man’s Man, In a Garden, The Goat Song, The 
Three Sisters; the Dallas Little Theatre, Merton of the Movies, while the 
Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre’s plans include a first 
performance anywhere in America of Romain Rolland’s Game of Love 
and Death. 


The Lobero Theatre at Santa Barbara is one of the most important 
links in the chain that makes our theatre. Or perhaps (considering that 
the directors are trying to make it a theatre that is all right for Santa 
Barbara, rather than average right for the country) that is exactly the 
wrong way to speak of it and one should say, the Lobero is one of those 
theatres which stand by themselves as an indication of how individual, inde- 
pendent, and creative a theatre can be if that is its intention. The direc- 
tor this year is Irving Pichel, one of the most experienced producers in 
America, and one of the most determined to forego and forget New 
York. Ian Wolfe is his associate director, and this is the list to which 
they have set the season’s hands: Caesar and Cleopatra, The Show-Of, 
Peter Pan, Twelfth Night, Peer Gynt, an O’Neill drama, The Truth 
About Blayds, The Pigeon, Hay Fever, If, The Rivals, Right You Are, 
To the Ladies, three one-act plays, an original play, and The Follies of 
1926-27. What Mr. Pichel expects to do with these productions apart 
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from interesting his community is indicated in this extract from an edi- 
torial in his program: ‘“‘Managers and play-brokers are granting that the 
‘road’ is dead, and that the little theatre gives them their chief means of 
circulating their wares beyond New York. The community theatre is 
looked to to become partner to the stock company as a tributary to 
Broadway. This is worthy, perhaps, but not enough. It places the little 
theatre in the position of simply drawing from a market to which it con- 
tributes nothing, save an occasional gifted actor, who the moment he 
shows professional ability leaves his own theatre to its ‘pioneering’ among 
the remaining untrained and untried. The little theatre is being defeated 
by being accepted. To lead, instead of following, there must be more 
true pioneering. The little theatre must develop (and retain) its own 
playwrights. It must continue to develop and place itself in a position 
to retain its own professional actors. It must create its own kind of pro- 
fessionalism, distinct from every other kind, as practically every important 
independent theatre of the world has done—the Moscow Art Theatre, 
the Abbey Theatre, Le Vieux Colombier, the Kamerny. Its workers 
must study and experiment with current and historic doctrines of mise en 
scene. It must evolve its own architectural form. Above all, it must inte- 
grate itself with its audience, which has always its peculiar responses, 
prejudices and associations. Finally, it must organize as a school through 
which its researches and discoveries can be communicated. Ultimately, 
of course, it must be overcome by revolution and replaced.” 


The new theatre of the Cleveland Playhouse is three-quarters done 
and the directors hope for an opening in March. The Buffalo Players 
have their own new small theatre. More than half the money for the 
new building of the Dallas Little Theatre is in hand. The Montana 
Masquers, under the direction of Carl Glick, have taken possession of a 
new Little Theatre on the campus, the largest Little Theatre, they say, 
in a Western university. 


The newest university theatre is that at Notre Dame, Indiana, where 
the usual program is Sy! ep wegs by two interesting departments, one 
in business management, the other in musical composition (both vocal and 
instrumental) and orchestration. The theatre opened with a program to 
celebrate the Seventh Centenary of Saint Francis, the first play, The Fool 
of God, by Charles Phillips, laying its scene in ‘““The Cloth Shop of 
Pietro Bernadone of Assisi.”” . . . Hillsdale College in Michigan re- 
verses one phase of the college community idea by permitting community 
artists of the theatre to take part on equal terms with students in two or 
three of the year’s productions. One production of the college schedule 
sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce will be handled entirely by the 
nity exclusive of college students. A Chamber of Commerce ap- 
pears in l'ributary Theatre news again in the prospectus of the Portland 
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(Oregon) Playcrafters, who announce that through the courtesy of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce they are rehearsing in the Oregon 
Building, etc. . . . Alexander Blok, proclaimed by literary Russia as the 
greatest of their modern dramatic poet playwrights, is to achieve produc- 
tion through the Potboiler Theatre of Los Angeles under the special direc- 
tion of Vadim Uraneft, who produced Blok’s The Show Booth for special 
matinees in New York two or three years ago with James Watts as the 
clown. . . . Not only Alice in Wonderland, in marionettes, but Jolanthe 
makes the bulletin of the Little Theatre Society of Indiana interesting. . . . 
Three performances on successive nights, house sold out each night, and a 
total audience of twenty-five hundred, is lowa University’s record for the 
November play, Hell-Bent fer Heaven. . .. A dozen American non- 
professional theatres are waiting for the rights to Ashley Dukes’ The Man 
With a Load of Mischief to be released here as they are in England, 
where the Maddermarket Theatre of Norwich, under the direction of 
Nugent Monck, has just successfully added this charming play to its reper- 
tory. Canada too has come in ahead of Broadway with 4t Mrs. Beams, 
by C. K. Munro, and Doctor Knock, by Jules Romains, on the Hart House 

heatre list. . . . Mrs. Richard Mansfield joined the Rockford Players 
as guest actor for their performance of The Thirteenth Chair. . . . The 
American Laboratory Theatre has started a workshop department for the 
designing and executing of sets and costumes. ‘This means not only a 
school for apprentices who wish to prepare for work at other theatres or 
in the professional studios, but a chance to combine in one workshop the 
overhead charges for costume and stage design done for theatres whose 
budgets and performances are equally limited. . . . The professional and 
non-professional artists of Dallas who are interested in the theatre have 
organized a club to further the production of good posters. 
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SOME PLATITUDES CONCERNING MR. 
GALSWORTHY 


John Galsworthy as a Dramatic Artist, by R. H. Coats. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons: New York. 


HERE comes a time in the rapid revolution of theatrical periods 

when a playwright of Mr. Galsworthy’s ability and achievements 

should receive an adequate evaluation. Distinguished novelist and 
man of letters, he has contributed some twenty-five plays, long and short, to 
the English speaking stage. Recently he has made the statement that his 
latest play, Escape, soon to be produced in this country, will be his last. He 
has, therefore, by his own words, as well as by the nature and quality of 
his drama, marked his work for the theatre as completed and ready to be 
judged as a whole. Even without further appraisal a Galsworthy play 
suggests to the mind of the intelligent theatre-goer a very definite type of 
drama. Strife, Justice, Loyalties, The Pigeon, The Silver Box, Windows, 
Old English—the names alone evoke the quality which they all share—the 
eminent Galsworthian passion for the dispassionate presentation of con- 
temporary life. Taking up one by one the various phases of social and 
individual mal-adjustment, Mr. Galsworthy weighs on his delicately ad- 
justed scales the balance of good and evil. So concerned is he with the 
careful parallelism of his presentation that his characters tend to become 
merely forces in a nicely adjusted mechanism. In his exposition of the 
injustices of capital, as in Strife, of the miscarriage of justice, as in The 
Silver Box, or the devastating ruthlessness of the press, as in The Show, 
Mr. Galsworthy is careful to exhibit simultaneously the reverse of the 
medal—the Laborite moved by the same springs as the Capitalist, the 
administrators of the law doing their best under the code, the justifications 
of the press. He believes that a playwright should be like the umpire at 
a game, “one of those pure beings in white coats purged of all passions, 
prejudices and predilections of mankind.”” His plays might be taken in 
some measure as the answer to the question of whether the pure white 
being can interpret the meaning of the game as well as expound its rules. 
One turns therefore with keen interest to Mr. R. H. Coats’ study of John 
Galsworthy as a Dramatic Artist for illumination on this and other points, 
only to find much that is informative but little that is stimulating. His 
exposition is clear and orderly, his approach systematic. He reviews the 
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general characteristics of Mr. Galsworthy’s drama, its range of interest, its 
pre-occupation with social injustice, its excellent want nthe, Sat o88 he fails 
to place his author in any relation to the period in which he lived—and 
lives. He gives us no sense of his place in the theatre of his own day or of 
his possible position in the theatre of tomorrow. He suggests, in Mr. 
Galsworthy’s own words, taken largely from Some Platitudes Concerning 
Drama, some interesting discussions on the relation of realism to the 
naturalistic technique, but gives no convincing answer as to whether Mr. 
Galsworthy is, in the last analysis, the realist he would have us believe. Yet 
his painstaking study of the themes, plots, characters and construction of 
the plays brings out some interesting details and is a helpful if somewhat 
elementary guide to the oeuvre of a playwright whose technical facility, 
balanced intellect and passionate, high minded sincerity command the 
warmest admiration. A final comprehensive and comprehending appraisal 
of this lawyer-novelist turned playwright is still needed and is yet to be 
made. ROSAMOND river 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Gautier and the Romantics, by John Garber Palache. The Viking Press: 
New York. 

No pleasanter method of gaining an understanding of the Romantic 
Movement in the French theatre could be devised than that of reading Mr. 
Palache’s vivid account of Gautier and his circle of friends and literary 
confréres. From the pleasantly discursive pages of his story of le bon 
Théo there emanates a delicious aroma of French conversation and cook- 
ery. It is as though we caught the vibrations from those distant Marny 
dinners when the purposes re ap the sins of the classicists, the nature of 
genius and the effects of hallucinations were discussed with an equal and 
impassioned vigor. Gautier was considered by his contemporaries as the 
very embodiment of the “art for art’s sake” theory of which Flaubert, the 
de Goncourts and Baudelaire were shining examples. The group of novel- 
ists, poets, critics and essayists who flash in and out of these pages formed 
the background of the Romantic Movement in France—a movement her- 
alded on the stage by the famous first night of Hernani on February 25, 
1830, when Gautier, sporting a pink waistcoat and an unbounded youthful 
enthusiasm, led the cohorts of Hugo’s adherents in their fight against the 
classic traditions of the French stage. In later years Gautier, as critic and 
journalist, wrote often of the theatre, and in spite of his devotion to the 
cause of Romanticism, it was his pen that assisted Rachel in her successful 
effort to uphold the standards and traditions of that stronghold of classic- 
ism, the Comédie Francaise, when it was in danger of degenerating into 
commercialism. His striking description of Rachel reciting the Marseil- 
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laise is an indication of his enthusiasm for virtuosity and it crystallizes for 
us something of that fire and flame—that splendid theatric force in acting 
which today we only know by hearsay. Mr. Palache’s study of the colorful 
period between the two French empires, crowded as it is with anecdote, 
quotation and critical observation, brings vividly before us the atmos- 
phere in which Hugo and Dumas pére, the two high priests of the Romantic 
school, flourished and in which Alfred de Musset, more enduring than 
either, wrote his delicately ironic comedies and was generally ignored as a 
playwright except by the discerning Gautier himself. The book with its 
appropriately rose colored cover, its unusual pictures of Gautier, Baude- 
laire, Rachel, Mérimée, Balzac and the others, its delightful format, paper 
and type is, physically, a charming record of what Brandes characterized 
as ‘the greatest literary school of the nineteenth century.” 


Each in His Own Way, and Two Other Plays, by Luigi Pirandello, 
translated from the Italian by Arthur Livingston. E. P. Dutton and Co.: 
New York. Saturday Night, by Jacinto Benavente, translated by John 
Garrett Underhill. Charles Scribner's Sons: New York. 


With the recent performance in English of Pirandello’s Naked still 
vividly in the minds of New York play-goers, this volume, containing Each 
In His Own Way and The Pleasure of Honesty, as well as Naked, will be 
particularly interesting. Here is material to tempt the enterprising and 
unwary producer—to his very probable undoing. For Pirandello’s stage- 
craft is as illusively ironic as his matter, making use of extreme melodra- 
matic devices in the interest of psychological analyses as complex as they 
are profound and suggestive. Pirandello’s preoccupation with the histology 
of reality, his belief in the relativity of truth, his presentation of character 
in a constant state of flux, his ever present consciousness of the surging 
stream of life under the shifting appearances of things—all these are 
markedly present in this collection of plays. In its superficial aspect, Each 
In His Own Way is a highly entertaining picture of a Picenddie first night, 
with audience, critics, friends, and enemies floating in and out of a theatre 
lobby, while an intricate tragi-comedy of true Pirandellian flavor progresses 
on the stage and in the audience. This play, making use on the stage itself 
of at least three different planes of being, presents the producer with a 
problem in the fourth dimension, for he must deal with his “real’’ actors 
and audience as well as Pirandello’s complete supply. The Pleasure of 
Honesty is less intricate as to setting, and has a aouck of sentiment whi 
infallibly soothes and exalts the innocent bystander, while in Naked the 
author in search of a laboratory returns to his delicate dissections of the 
human soul and presents with ruthless precision his conclusions on the 
mutability of personality. 
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The Book of Play Production for Little Theatres, Schools and Colleges, 
by Milton M. Smith. D. Appleton and Co.: New York. 


With an increasing number of practical text-books available every year, 
the amateur has less and less excuse for fumbling the mechanical details of 
his theatrical undertakings. The latest in this field—Mr. Milton M. 
Smith’s Book of Play Production, introduced by Brander Matthews and 
lavishly supplied with working diagrams—is meant primarily as a manual 
for schools, colleges and community groups in the throes of putting on a 
play. After a brief survey of the general field of organization, play selec- 
tion, rehearsals and so forth, Mr. Smith devotes himself to the task of 
describing in minute detail the mounting of a play. He becomes carpenter, 
scene shifter, seamstress and electrician in turn, disdaining no detail of 
glue, grease paint, canvas or color and providing a solid basis for effective 
= work. Equipped with experience which a few years ago would 

ave seemed an anomaly for the head of the Department of English in a 
boys’ school such as the Horace Mann, Mr. Smith proves that he can use 
his hands as well as his head. His book reminds us that a play must have 
a body as well as a soul and that the making of this body from lath and 
canvas, cloth and pigment is in itself a stimulating and an entertaining 
game. 


Primitive Negro Sculpture, by Paul Guillaume and Thomas Munro. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company: New York. 


A book on Primitive Negro Sculpture is interesting to artists and 
students of the theatre not only for its contribution to aesthetics, but for 
what it explains and illuminates of the influence which this vigorous primi- 
tive sculpture has had, during the last twenty years, on all modern art, 
and especially French art. Since it is in the theatre that all the arts unite, 
any new and powerful art expression is sure to affect the plastic and 
rhythm of theatre production, and no one can fail to see in today’s theatre 
the transfer of the attraction felt by Matisse, Picasso, Modigliani and 
their fellows for the plastic art of the primitive negro. Monsieur Guil- 
laume and Mr. Munro are interested only, or very largely, in an artistic 
estimate of the sculpture they discuss, not in its ethnography or its primi- 
tive uses. It is as an aesthetic analysis of the purely sculptural qualities 
—the handling of planes and masses and the treatment of surfaces—that 
their book is especially valuable. But like every presentation of the 
quality of negro sculpture, it cannot avoid being good theatre, at the 
same time, to the theatre minded. The book will serve as a welcome 
accent on the exhibition of primitive negro art and objects of religious, 
ritual and ceremonial uses, which THEATRE ARTS is arranging for 
February. 
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O'Neill is no stranger to the Kamerny Theatre in Moscow. ‘Tairov, 


its director, has already mounted The Hairy Ape there. Now 


Desire Under the Elms has won another victory for both its author 
and its director. The press notices have been almost universal in their 
enthusiasm. Sagorsky, in The Programme of the Academic Theatres, 
wrote “Desire Under the Elms can be counted as one of the best and 
most interesting plays of the season.” Gorodezky, another critic, says, 
‘The photographic realism so usual on our stage met here with a 
serious defeat.’”’ Another reviewer adds, “The seriousness of this 
piece, the moving power of the problems treated by O'Neill, the 
clear dramatic form, and the great work of the Kamerny—all this 
was duly greeted by the audience.” Above is the scene in which 
Ephraim dances to celebrate the birth of his son, and the snickering 
neighbors laugh behind his back, given a fresh vitality by Tairov’s 
direction. 
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Costumes Teachers 
COSTUMES a fe aoe fom. Bond ELL known, experienced actor in classic and 


tions and thousands same costumes we _ supply 
Broadway shows. Official costumer N. Y. Theatre 
Guild. Send list of requirements for estimate. 


BROOKS 1437 B’way, New York 


modern drama, connected with many Broad- 
has time for several private pupils 
in dramatic art, voice culture and reading. Indi- 
vidual instruction only. Write Box D, Theatre Arts, 
119 W. 57th St., New York City. 


way successes, 





Lighting 


Stage Draperies 





w 
Charles I. Newton fwnn 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 
Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing Lava, 
Birds, Butterflies, Flying Angels, Ete. 

pticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 
Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 


244 W. 14th St., N.Y.C. Tel. Chel. 2171 


SCHNEIDER STUDIOS, Inc. 
STAGE DRAPERIES 
Drop Curtains, Cycloramas, 
Groundcloths, Vaudeville Sets, | 
Theatrical Effects 
127 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telenhone: Bryant 1169 





Makeup, Wigs and Toupees 


Schools 





G. Shindhelm 


144 West 46th Street 
Bryant 3726. New York City 





Manuscript Specialists 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRE ARTS INSTITUTE 


Acting—Cinema and Pantomime—Opera and Oper- 
etta—Ballet—Stagecraft—Stage Direction—Teacher’s 
Course—Theatre Architecture—Play Writing—His- 
tory of the Theatre. Write or telephone for catalogue. 


102 REMSEN ST. Tel. Main 9275 BROOKLYN, N. Y, 











Carrie Funk Koch 
Experienced Typist Notary Public 
Manuscripts, Press Notices, Translations 
**Abie’s Irish Rose’”’ ‘“*The Vagabond King”’ 
**Broadway”’ Secretarial Work 


1482 B’way, N. Y. C. Bryant 8827 


SEVILLIAN ACADEMY 
of DANCING 
Pror. Joaquin Ortega, Direct from Seville, Spain 
All types of Spanish Dancing. Castanet playing a 
specialty. Classes 1 to 2 P. M. Special classes for 
professionals. Private lessons. é 
231 W. 58th St., N. Y. Circle 9342 





Elizabeth Hamm 
PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER—NOTARY PUBLIC 
PLAYS—PARTS—SCENARIOS—MANUSCRIPTS 
Stories—Press Notices 
Mimeographing—Multigraphing 
116 W. 39th St., New York City 
Suite No. 223 Wisc. 7585 





Photographers 





Times Square Studio 


Professional photographer for professional people. 


665 Eighth Avenue, near 42nd Street. 


John G. Kurkjian Phone Longacre 9384 





Scenery 





Mark Lawson 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


Chickering 2982. 530 W.47th St.,N. Y.C 


THE HOUSE INTO 
WHICH WE ARE BORN 


By Jacques Copeau 


The courageous founder and director of the Theatre 
du Vieux Colombier in Paris (now directing and 
lecturing in this country) turns dramatist for the 
first time. The result is a poignant and unflinching 
portrait of a French family. 


Bound in paper, $.75; boards, $1.00 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 








Teachers 





Mary Stuart 


DRAMATIC AND EXPRESSIONAL TRAINING 
Appointments by telephone 9-10 A. M. daily 


1101 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Circle 3467 
Josephs, Lemuel B. C. 


LIBERATOR 
In Acting: Voice, Diction, 


Address for consuliation 


222 West 58th St. New York City 





Pantomime 









o Cnatumes 


TO RENT FOR PLAYS, Etc. 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Han Gorn & Son 


j Theatrical Costumers 
12th & Chestnut Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Wigs Masks Make-Up 





Specialists and Authorities 
on Period Costumes 


Write for Catalogue 








In writing to advertisers please 


Arts Monthly. 


mention Theatre 























COMPLETE BOUND 
VOLUMES I-X—$75 


Set includes seven years 
of Theatre Arts Quar- 
terly and three years of 
Theatre Arts Monthly. 
Bound in cloth in 13 
books. 1,500 illustrations. 











COMPLETE SETS AND BACK 
of 


THEATRE ARTS 


NUMBERS 











COMPLETE UNBOUND 
VOLUMES I-X—$50 


Give by text and illustration 
a record of progress in the 
World Theatre. 





SPECIAL 
STUDENT 
OFFER 


Twenty-two back 
issues at 10 cents 
each, plus postage. 
Not sold in lots of 
less than ten. 
These numbers are 
of special interest 
for class use. 




















THEATRE ARTS 
MONTHLY 


VOLUMES 
VIII -1X-X 
Complete set of 


Theatre Arts in 
its monthly form. 


BOUND $27 
(in 6 books) 
UNBOUND $12 

















VOLUMES II-X UNBOUND 


Complete set except for Vol- 


ume I, which is rare. 


$40 














WANTED 
VOLUME | 


NOS. 2 AND 8 


$5.00 








Prices of separate volumes and of 


single 


given on request. 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 


119 WEST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SAMUEL FRENCH 


New Plays 


For Little Theatres, 
Schools and Colleges 


Over a hundred new titles now 


ready. Send for our latest lists. 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
Incorporated 1898 
THOMAS R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 





ACTING PLAYS 
Other Dramatic Books 


We carry in stock not only our own 
1000 publications but also the dramatic 
books of all other publishers. 


Send for free catalogue. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


542 SO. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Two recent books 
indispensable to 
Little Theatres, 





Colleges and Schools 
The Book of Play Production 
MILTON M. SMITH $3.00 


Little Theatre Gensaination 


and Management - 
ALEXANDER DEAN . $2.50 
January list now ready 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. 


29 West 47th Street New York City 





Editorially 
Speaking 


Wuy AFRICAN ART? 


So many people have asked us why 
THEATRE ARTs is arranging an exhibition of 
Primitive African Sculpture this year in- 
stead of another exhibition of stage design. 
Partly by accident, partly by intention. It 
has seemed to THEATRE Arts that one of 
the ways to enrich both the theatre and 
the world of art was by emphasizing the 
constant relation of the theatre to every 
form of art expression. It was our inten- 
tion to have the first exhibition a showing 
of prints representing the Commedia dell’ 
Arte, but there are certain special plates 
that we are still waiting to find to com- 
plete our collection. So, when a chance 
came to have one of the world’s finest col- 
lections of African art, including an un- 
usually large number of objects relating 
to the dance and other rituals and cere- 
monials, we took it. When you see the 
dancers’ costumes, the masks, the articles 
of adornment that share this collection 
with fetiches and sculptured cups and 
hunting horns and arms, you will know 
why. You will join us, won't you, at the 
New Art Circle some time between the 
7th of February and the 5th of March? 


DraMes A CLEF 


Have you seen the list of Romans @ Clef 
which the Bulletin of the New York Pub- 
lic Library jssued some time ago’ It 
has, the editors say, created more excite- 
ment than any bulletin they ever pub- 
lished. Mr. Earl F. Walbridge, Librarian 
of the Harvard Club, who made the list, is 
just finishing a companion list of plays for 
us. It will contain about seventy-five 
plays based on some living character. Not 
a biographical play in which the character 
is admitted, but one that requires a key to 
recognition. We will print it in our 
March issue. Watch for it and sharpen 
your knives and your pencil points in the 
meantime to send us, right away, all of the 
plays you discover and that we haven't 
listed. 


THe Trisutary THEATRE 


What do you think of the new Tributary 
Theatre Department? We may take it for 
granted that if you are interested in a 
Littlke Theatre you are interested in_ its 
news. But the purpose of the department 
is to interest everyone who loves the the- 
atre in any form. If it doesn’t there is 
something wrong with it. What do you 


think? 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
Trustees: —DANIEL FRoHMAN, AUGUSTUS THOMAS, JOHN Drew, BENJAMIN F. ROEDER 
For 42 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic Art and Expression 
Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 
Develops Poise and Personality for Use in Any Vocation in Life. 
Next Winter Class Now Enrolling for January 17th 
New Spring Class Begins April Ist 





Also Dramatic Extension Courses in Cooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





Free catalogue describing all courses 


Room 152-B CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 











GLOSSARY OF STAGE 
LIGHTING 


BY 
STANLEY R. McCANDLESS 


Instructor of Stage Lighting, Department of 
Drama, Yale University. 


Contains full information 
on General Terms of Stage 
Lighting, Location of 
Lights, Types of Instru- 
ments, Switchboard, and 
Accessories. An invaluable 
manual for Theatre 
workers. 


Paper bound. Price 35 cts. 


Special prices on class 
orders. 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 West 57th St., New York City 


DEVEREUX STUDIOS 


Designers and Creators 


of 
DRAPERIES HANGINGS 
CURTAINS STAGE PROPERTIES 


Combining practical experience 
in the theatre with the art of 
Interior Decoration 


We are always pleased to submit 
ideas, sketches and estimates or 
send our representative to you. 


8c West 4oth Street New York 
Telephone Longacre 1830 








WRITING FOR PUBLICATION 


A postgraduate correspondence course given by 
the well-known author, ROBERT CORTES HOLLI- 
DAY, former editor of the Bookman. 

The teaching is distinctly original, as might be 
expected from “R. C. H.” He employs no assist- 
ants but does every scrap of the work himself. 
He makes a special study of each student in order 
to fit his particular type of work for publication. 
He does more: he assists in placing manuscripts 
of merit. 

The Saturday Review of Literature (Oct. 9, 
1926) says of this course: Holliday is “decidedly 
the mentor to elect, if you are trying to write.’ 


For information regarding tuition and vacancies 
address 


THE MAWSON EDITORIAL SCHOOL 


131 Clarendon Street 
Boston Massachusetts 











INTER-THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 


42 Commerce Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


School of Acting and Production 


Faculty and Lecturers: Elizabeth B. 
Grimball, director; Mme. Laeis-Bald- 
win, Rhea Wells, Harry Wagstaff Grib- 
ble, Charles M. Fox, Elsa Findlay, 
Georges Renavent. 
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Beginning March 2 


JOHN GALLISHAW SCHOOL 


announces 
Two New Study Groups of 
Twenty People Each 


ONE IN PLAY WRITING 
ONE IN SHORT STORY WRITING 
Send for Catalogue to 


The Dean 
The John Gallishaw School 
36 East 40th Street New York City 


Telephone: Caledonia 0682 


The Grace Hickox Studios 
Accredited 
Acting Teaching Producing 


A School of the Theatre in a Theatre 
where all pupils are given professional 
rehearsals. 
The Vic Theatre 
3143 Sheffield Ave., at Belmont Chicago 
Studio Office: Fine Arts Building 
410 So. Michigan Ave. Tel. Wabash 8572 





THE ALLIED THEATRE ARTS 


at the CorNISH SCHOOL are 
directed by the following: 


Theatre Department 

Mr. and Mrs. Burton W. James 
Art Department 

Walter © Reese of ‘“‘the Reeses’’ 
Eurythmics Department 

Wallace Dow, Dalcroze Institute, Geneva 
Department of the Dance 

Sylvia Tell, Chicago Grand Opera Ballet 
Dramatic Improvisation 

Ellen Von Volkenburg 


Write for Winter Catalogue 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama .*. Music .. Dance 
A Cleie lnstitation SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


STUDIO for the THEATRE 


THEODORA IRVINE, Director 
A Specialized Course in Acting in small groups 
Stage Technique, Pantomime, Voice, Fencing, Rhythmic 
Dancing, Make-Up, Rehearsal of Plays 
Also Private Lessons in any of these subjects 


All Rehearsals and Stage Technique given by 
Miss Irvine personally. Work sponsored by Eva 
Le Gallienne, Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, Edith Wynne 
Matthison, Charles Rann Kennedy; Miss Irvine is 
the teacher of Alice Brady. 

MANY STUDENTS Now PLAYING ON BROADWAY 
SPRING COURSE BEGINS MARCH 21ST 
Catalogue Sent Upon Request 


31 Riverside Drive (75th St.) |New York 
Telephone Endicott 3345 








ELSA FINDLAY 


Season 1926-1927 
DaLcroze EvuRYTHMICS PLASTIC PANTOMIME 


For Actors, Dancers, Musicians, Teachers 


Teacher at The American Laboratory Theatre, 
Inter Theatre Arts, Inc., Denishawn, etc. 


Directed Chorus movement and Ballets of Gluck’s 
“Orpheus” presented at The Provincetown 
Playhouse, May, 1926. 


For information apply 
264 Fifth Avenue, New York. Mad. Sq.: 1019 


SUCCESS on the STAGE 


The shortest road is through the 
Packard ‘theatre Institute 
conducting intensive professional pre- 
paratory courses and actually placing 
graduates in the companies of David 
Belasco, Charles Frohman, Ince., Lee 
Shubert, Henry Miller, Winthrop 

Ames, Edgar Selwyn, etc. 

The Packard Theatrical Exchange 
our professional placement organization, 
has secured lucrative engagements for 
Katharine Cornell, William Farnum, 
Jeanne Eagels, Holbrook Blinn, Madge 
Kennedy and thousands of others. 
Esr. 1892 Affiliated Branch Courses in the Principal Cities 


PACKARD THEATRE INSTITUTE 
Address Ruth Tomlinson, Director 
Suite 401-C, 755 Seventh Avenue, New York City 














EcizApeth Mack 
STUDIOS 


66 Fifth Ave. 43 rue Michel Ange 
New York Paris, France 
WINTER COURSES in NEW YORK 

Three Professional Courses— 

Theoretical and practical training for 

Stage—Plattorm—-Teaching 

Theatre Routine: A special depart- 

ment for practice in acting and pro- 

duction of plays. 

Special Courses in Literature, 

Psychology, French, Play 

Analysis, and Critical Study. 
SUMMER COURSE IN PARIS 

‘ A Master Class is given in 

Paris for a limited number —~—- 

of advanced students 








The Wiliams ~ School 
‘pression 
d Dramatic Art — 


——— ore WILLIAMS. Pres. 


\onee Teachers’, Lyceum, Dramatic \— 

















nnn) and Personal Culture Courses. Inf 
| || Rollo A. Tallcott, Dean. Private 
i} instruction with each course. Ad- | 
| } vanced courses in English. Grad- 
}} ates eligible to teach in New HHH 
| York State Public Schools. De- i} 
| | grees, Gymnasium, Theatre, 
Dormitories. Chautauqua = and 
i} Lyceum Courses under <lirection | | 
Hil} of Edward Amherst Ott, for past nT 
Hiiijj| twenty-five years associated with | 
|| Redpath Lyceum Bureau. One, HI 
| i]; two and three year courses. Next HH 
Ul | entering term will be June 6, | 
Ka 1927. Send for Catalog. = 











= Lah 40 De Witt Park, Ithaca.N.Y. awe Oe 
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BasBy HERCULES 
SPOT AND FLOOD 


$14.52 


COMPLETE 


The new type Baby Hercules Full- 
Focusing Spot and Floodlight is the 
only spot of ‘its size that combines 
every requirement essential for practi- 
cal use. 
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Fig. 940 


Distinctive Features of the Baby Hercules 

are: 

Mounted on Base 

Swung in Yoke 

Mirror Reflector 

Adjustable Focus 

Telescopic Lens 

Separable Plug 

8 Foot Cord 

Color Frame 

3 Colored Gelatines 


Packed in corrugated carton, $14.50 
250 W. G 30 Bulb, $1.75 
400 W. G 30 Bulb, $3.00 


Address Dept. B 


DISPLAY STAGE 
LIGHTING CO., Inc. 


334 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


Leigh-Emmerich Lecture Bureaus, Inc. 
1476 Broadway, New York 


Available for engagements for 1927 - 1928 
season, under our exclusive management 
are: 


ELLI TOMPURI 


Finland’s Great Actress 


in a popular program from her repertory 
(given in English) 


JOHN VAN DRUTEN 
author of ‘‘Young Woodley’’ 


also 


John B. A. Weaver Kenneth Macgowan 
Ernest Boyd Stark Young 


We will be glad to mail you our 1927-28 
General Announcement and descriptive 
folders of the lecturers mentioned above. 








The New School 


for Social Research 
SPRING TERM 


February 21-May 13 








Among other courses: 
STARK YOUNG—The Theatrical Season, 
1927 
Tuesdays, 5:20 P. M. 
GorHAaM B. Munson—A merican 
Literature, 1900-1927 
Tuesdays, 8:20 P. M. 
Paut RoseNFELD—Modern Composers 
(Lectures and piano.) 
Fridays, 8:20 P. M. 
Siras BeNt—Modern Journalism 
Thursdays, 8:20 P. M. 
Twelve lectures in each course; course tickets, $15 
Write for catalogue. 


465 West 23rd Street New York City 
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SHERIDAN to 
ROBERTSON 


By Ernest B. WATSON 


“A fresh, vital, and suggestive study of the 
London stage during the first three-quarters 
of the nineteenth century. It is made from a 
new and different viewpoint and challenges 
the opinions that have been usually expressed 
about that period, which he holds to have 
been of very considerable importance and sig- 
nificance. .. . He has assembled, organized, 
and thoroughly digested an immense mass of 
interesting material which he presents so en- 
tertainingly that his book is almost like a 
moving picture of that phase of London’s life 
which centered in the theatres.’—New York 
Times. Fully illustrated. 


$5.00 a copy 
Harvard University Press 
4 Randall Hall Cambridge, Mass. 








| For the Producer 


WV 


P Correct Costumes, Music 
and Dance Steps 


SLAVIC FOLK DANCES $1.25 
The music picture showing the 
costumes and descriptive bits for 
eighteen old dances which can be 
correctly used in plays of Russia 
and other Slavic countries. 

NATIONAL COSTUMES OF 

THE SLAVIC PEOPLE 75 
Authentic descriptions and pic- 
tures, correct in every detail for 
costuming plays and pageants and 
for family dress balls. 

RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS Br 
The music and words, Russian 
as well as English, to these old 
well-loved songs. Use them to 
lighten a program. 
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THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 


For the $...... enclosed please send me 








SAMUEL FRENCH 


New Plays 


For Little Theatres, 
Schools and Colleges 


Over a hundred new titles now 


ready. Send for our latest lists. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 
THOMAS R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 
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SHOOT! 


By Luigi Pirandello 


A vivid and arresting novel 
—life seen through the eyes 
of a motion picture operator. 

$2.50 


LUIGI PIRANDELLO 
By Walter Starkie 
“An extremely valuable con- 
tribution to the understand- 
ing of one of the most 
engaging and significant fig- 
ures of our time.”—N. Y. 
Evening Post. $3.00 


GILBERT and SULLIVAN 
By A. H. Godwin 


A joyous find for Gilbert and 
Sullivanites! Critically ap- 
preciative, timely and enter- 
taining. $2.50 





E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
681 Fifth Avenue 
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